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The Quality Life 


It is customary, and logically so, for the incoming TSA president to be 
afforded use of this space in the year's first issue of Texas Architect as an 
opportunity to outline goals and expectations for the coming year. This cour- 
tesy generally is proffered regardless of what the overall theme of that particu- 
lar issue happens to be. From my own perspective, however, "Art and Archi- 
tecture" as a theme for this issue is particularly pertinent and appropriate to 
what I have to say. 

For one, I always have been an advocate of the arts in general and have 
subscribed to the view that art and architecture are perfectly compatible, if 
not one in the same. So this will serve as an endorsement of the subject's 
significance as the focus of this issue. 

Secondly, the theme of "Art and Architecture" tracks very well with the 
theme I have proposed for our activities within the Society this year—“Texas: 
the Quality Life." Art, whether in general or in the context of architecture, is 
a source of enrichment, a means of transcending the minimal, the mundane, 
the mediocre. It is a major aspect of what we envision as the quality life. 

As a professional organization, and as individual architects, we are also 
interested in finding other ways to enrich the lives of Texans, to help maintain 
and improve the quality of life in our state. One obvious way is to strive for 
quality in the practice of architecture. Ours is a time in which mediocrity has 
somehow been elevated to a level of acceptability. It would behoove us as a 
profession, and our clients as well, to insist on quality and only the highest 
standards of professional competence. To that end, TSA will be providing for 
its members this year many opportunities for professional development and, 
on а trial basis, will be offering seminars for clients who want to learn how 
best to work toward quality with their architects. 

On a more general level, we are encouraging better communication be- 
tween the architectural profession and all other segments of a given commu- 
nity. That would mean more involvement of architects in community affairs, 
more intensive interchange with citizens regarding what—from varying per- 
spectives—should be done to maintain and improve the quality of life within 
the community. In some of its seventeen chapter areas statewide, TSA will be 
lending is support this year to specific programs—such as seminars and town 
mectings—designed to facilitate such an interchange. In other cases, we would 
hope that, on a less formal basis, strides will be made toward better commu- 
nication in the interest of quality. We will all be moving toward the ideal 
expressed by "Texas: the Quality Life" if we do wbat we can to make 1978 a 
quality year. 


Preston M. Bolton, FAIA 
President 
Texas Society of Architects 
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Art and Architecture 


An Introduction 


By Larry Paul Fuller 


"Art and Architecture." The subject itself is many-faceted— 
like a masterful painting, an intricate building—yet one which 
we approach enthusiastically as the theme of this issuc. For it is 
our conviction that, whatever else we might choose to observe 
about architecture, its most basic and noble purpose is to en- 
hance human life. And that, as well, is the function of art. 

On the following pages, then, we consider “Art and Archi- 
tecture” in its several aspects, one being the notion of art as a 
complement to architecture. We have witnessed of late a dra- 
matic increase in demand for art in public places—the rusting 
steel sculpture, the tapestry in the lobby, tbe signed print hang- 
ing on the hospital wall. A new breed of consultant has come 
into being to help clients and architects acquire such art and 
ensure its suitability. And in virtually every state in which it does 
not already exist, "percent-for-art" legislation, which allots for 
commissioned art up to one percent of the cost of publicly- 
funded buildings, is being pushed hy culture seekers. (In Texas, 
there is a permissible, though not mandatory. allotment of "not 
more than" one percent of the total construction budget.) These 
trends are grounded in the premise that well-executed art, 
though not a source of redemption for poor architecture, can 
complement even the best of buildings. providing human scale, 
interesting interplays of color and line, a warm touch. The point 
is well made that some structures—in their purity and austerity, 
or their plasticity of form—are quite self-sufficient without art 
as an added ingredient. But they are the exceptions. The pre- 
vailing question is not whether there should be more collabora- 
tion hetween artist and architect, but how it best should be 
accomplished. 

In considering such collaboration, we scarcely can overlook 
that most direct and basic merger of art and architecture—the 
art museum, where the two must of necessity co-exist. The ideal 
nature of the relationship is the basis for widespread philosophi- 
cal difference, and many a Texas dollar has been spent їп pur- 
suit of that ideal. The result has been numerous significant 
examples of architecture as shelter for art, six of which are fea- 
tured in this issue. 

Another related consideration has been occasioned by the 
recent renewal of interest in architectural drawings per se, as 
artifacts worthy of exhibition in their own right. Interest has 
been focused both on drawings as part of the design process— 
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"tangible speculation"—and on completed design expressions in 
the form of plans, sections, axonometrics, elevations and work- 
ing drawings. Drawing is the language of design. Yet we arc not 
surprised to find certain architects engaged in non-architectural 
drawing, as relaxation, and even as art. Indeed, it is only logical 
that architects-—who by nature and by definition are absorbed 
in that which is visual—might also be found venting their cre- 
ativity through painting, sculpture, photography. So it is that, 
with considerable delight, we present herein a portfolio of "art 
by architects." 

But at the same time, we regret the possible implication that 
architecture is not an artistic endeavor in and of itself. And we 
admit to a bit of uneasiness with the very phrase "Art and 
Architecture," lest in using it we reinforce the notion that the 
two are separate and distinct. Discussed in this issue, as an aspect 
of our theme, is the concept of "architecture as science," a 
widely held view not without a certain validity. But, in the face 
of “either/or,” let us establish at the outset our bias toward 
"architecture as art." 

We thrill to the eloquence of Corbusier: "Architecture is the 
masterly, correct and magnificent play of masses brought to- 
gether in light." And we are stirred by John Dewey's affirma- 
tion that "huildings are to mountains as music is to the sea." 

But even detaching ourselves from the influence of platitudes 
and poetry, we can assert through our own observation that 
architecture is a form of sculpture, expressing a spirit of order 
and a unity of intention. Architecture is sculpture with the added 
dimension of utility, a continuous process of interactions to be 
experienced over, under, around and through as an integral part 
of daily human existence. Like all art, architecture reflects the 
current spirit of the times, the nature of human interests and 
values. Yet it is enduring. And more forcefully than any other 
form, it grabs hold of us, not to be ignored. 

Morcover, we are unable to separate the history of architec- 
ture from the history of art, harboring as we do those textbook 
images of pyramids, the Parthenon, the Gothic style. And if 
today's architecture is so different as to be virtually incompara- 
ble, so is its art. Yet they both still meet certain basic criteria. 
Like art, architecture is based in experience. It reflects the world 
around it. And like art, it is an expression requiring a leap of the 
imagination. Indeed, in its very essence, it is creation. 


Contemporary Lighting 
By Fredrick Ramona, Inc. 


Available exclusively in Texas through: 
Mallory-Derden Company/P.O. Box 30565 
Dallas, Texas 75230/(214) 239-3537 


Call or write for a new catalog. Catalogues are also available from Kenroy, Plantation 
Lighting, Inc., Ruby Lighting, Inc., and L&S Lighting 
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MASONRY CAN GO THROUGH 
HELL FOR YOU. 


If all hell breaks out in a building, the only soul lost. Avoid the temptation of building with 
things standing between a minor flare-up and a less when Masonry could literally go through hell 


fire Dreeding inferno are the exterior walls and for you. What else in heaven's name could do 

partitions. How well they contain the fire and {һе same? 

prevent it from spreading can mean the differ- To find out all the facts about Masonry’s 

ence between salvation and a fiery end. redeeming qualities, coll or write the Masonry 
Nothing surpasses Masonry’s ability to Institute of Houston - Galveston. 

withstand the destructive fury of a fully 

developed fire. No matter how hot it gets. Masonry institute 

Masonry won't burn, Masonry won't melt, Houston-Galveston 

Masonry won't crack under fire. And, that could Halbouty Center, 500 Westheimer 

mean minimum property damage and not a Houston, Texas 77056 (713) 629-6024 
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Philip Johnson's Pennzoil Place (above) 
and Post Oak Central, both in Houston. 


10 Texas Architect 


Photo courtesy French Government Tourist Office, New York 


Up on the stage, as from some Par- 
nassus, Philip Johnson responded with 
a wan smile to his colleague's observa- 
tion that "architecture is in crisis" and 
leisurely inspected his nails while the 
architect from Canton, Ohio, heatedly 
declared, "Architecture is different for 
those super architects than for us in Can- 
ton. We don't have any choice; we have 
to design for our clients." It was a reac- 
tion to, among other notions, Johnson's 
suave and blithe proclamation that 
"architecture is just pure exuberance, 
like sex." 

The two architects, with nearly 300 
others, were assemhled in Washington, 
D.C., last October for a design confer- 
ence entitled "Design: Work of Art? 
Working Ohject?" Promoters of the con- 
ference, sponsored jointly hy the AIA 
Design Committee and the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, were aware of the 
"controversial nature" of the conference 
theme. However, moderator George Nel- 
son, FAIA, of New York, suggested 
early on that the issuc—though impor- 
tant—was ultimately unresolvable. 

The conference was enlivened by the 
wit of Philip Johoson, who certainly has 
offered Texas a large portion of archi- 
tecture as art —Houston's Pennzoil tow- 
ers and that elegant, 30s-inspired office 
building, Post Oak Central; Fort Worth's 
stately Amon Carter Museum, with its 
precious pale curves; the glistening cuh- 
ist Corpus Christi museum; and the Ken- 
nedy Memorial in Dallas, which Johnson 
himself describes as an "homage" to ab- 
stract sculptor Donald Judd. All of these 
are, to some dimension, overtly art. At 
the same time (and what surely must 
have perplexed the architect from Can- 
ton), a building like the Pennzoil ap- 
parently can be an economic success as 
well. And no one could accuse developer 
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Gerald Hines of being a pushover. It's 
not as though the waves actually part for 
Philip Johnson; it's just that he knows 
how to walk on them. 

Johnsoo was careful not to reveal his 
secrets, however, choosing rather to con- 
ceal any practical expertise behind a 
cloud of svelte comments such as, “for- 
tunately there's no more 'Modern Archi- 
tecture' around to bother us anymore," 
gracefully and pragmatically kissing 
goodbye his own invention, the “Inter- 
national Style,” urging one and all “to 
make it prettier.” His comments were 
geared toward making the art of archi- 
tecture seem easy, haiting, as it were, the 
practitioners who let themselves get 
bogged down in finding the joh and get- 
ting it done. While the architect from 
Canton was gnashing his teeth about the 
AIA award for the John Hancock build- 
ing in Boston—a design notoriously be- 
set by functional difficulties and bitter 
legal disputes—Johnson was praising 
Louis Kahn's Richards Labs at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: “How great of 
Kahn to have ignored the program.” 
(Surely, this was a sentiment not shared 
by the scientists who have to use it.) And 
we might remember that Kahn himself 
proclaimed that the beauty of the 
porches on the west side of the Kimbell 
Museum in Fort Worth derived from 
their being "so unnecessary." 

The excesses to which this sort of con- 
ference can lead—this self-conscious and 
forced separation of the art of design 
from the act of building—were focused, 
as might have been expected, on the new 
Centre Pompidou, Place Beaubourg, in 
Paris, which already has been photo- 
graphed to death, not only by architec- 
tural journals, but by the popular press 
as well. In his opening remarks, mod- 
erator Nelson, long prominent as an 


Centre Pompidou, Place Beaubourg, їп 
Paris, designed by the London-based firm 
of Piano & Rogers in conjunction with 
another English firm, Ove Arup & Part- 
ners. 


architect, industrial engineer, author, and 
educator, confessed that his first reaction 
was, “My god, how are they going to keep 
this dusted?” Nelson proceeded to lament 
that “celebration of toilets, wastelines, 
and ducts for sealed rooms,” calling it 

“a milestone of disintegration of archi- 
tecture as decoration,” which he main- 
tains is necessary to separate “architec- 
ture” from mere “building.” (This was a 
definition promoted hy Ruskin in the last 
century as well.) 

Society, however, has no such doubts 
as to the relative importance of art and 
practical services, whether architecture 
or not. In a series of illuminating graphs, 
Robert Gutman, professor of sociology at 
Rutgers University and of architecture 
and urban design at Princeton, memher 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and author of a forthcoming study of the 
architectural profession, demonstrated 
that, in terms of financial rewards, archi- 
tects rank precisely in the middle. Archi- 
tectural services are valued lower than 
the more purely technical and scientific 
(and absolutely needed) services of, for 
instance, medicine, but higher than the 
more clearly aesthetic (and expendahle) 
services of artists. It was apparent that, 
in society's mind, architects are a rather 
unpredictable combination of both. Gut- 
man also noted tbat licensing commits 
architects to professional competence, 
regardless of "exuberance" (and bistori- 
cally was fought by some architects for 
that reason). As for morality in archi- 
tecture, Gutman pointed out that a tech- 
nocratic society, being essentially amoral 
and pragmatic, can adopt any style, ге- 
gardless of the aesthetic preferences of 
designers. 

The hard issue of architecture as an 
art and as a technical service seems to be 
perfectly ernbodied in the work of an- 
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other of the conference participants, 
young Englishman Norman Foster, prin- 
cipal in the London-based firm of Foster 
Associates. Using slides of completed 
buildings and comments that were pow- 
erful and precise, he demonstrated that 
he, at least, can design buildings that not 
only are financially competitive with that 
army of hungry, unscrupulous builders 
who are perhaps even thicker on the 
ground in England than in the United 
States, but also buildings that actually 
scem to serve well both the owners who 
commissioned them and those unrepre- 
sented users of the buildings. And, final- 
ly, most fabulous of all, they are build- 
ings sought by Domus for its glossy pages 
of Italian-style high art. The Foster proj- 
ects for the Port of London, for IBM, 
for the University of Essex, and a com- 
mercial center in Ipswich, demonstrate 
that buildings can be useful, economical, 
and beautiful; it just takes skill, not only, 
and perhaps even least of all, on the 
drawing board, but also in the total busi- 
ness of arranging all the manifold tech- 
nical and logistical details. That this is a 
job for a tenacious genius, beyond теге 
luck, is clear, but it is also clear that it is 
possible and that the architect from Can- 
ton has his turn at the bat too. As for 
being captive to the client, Foster noted 
that he has “а truculent nine-year-old 
who will turn around and say 'don't have 
to.' " Or as another more optimistic par- 
ticipant put it, "Some of the bad and all 
of the good architecture is done by archi- 
tects." 

The most extreme reaction to Philip 
Johnson's gauntlet of "architecture as 
art" came from Joseph Esherich, chair- 
man of the architecture faculty at Berke- 
ley and ironically designer of one of the 
most aesthetically celebrated buildings in 
San Francisco, the commercial remodel- 
ing known as the Cannery. Esherich was 
overtly scornful of cool and expensive 
high corporate "art," the slick gold cur- 
tain wall, the large abstract sculpture in 
the plaza, the opulent tapestry in the 
lobby. A champion of the diversity of 
approach emerging in the '70s, he seemed 
to favor an architecture designed at least 
in part by the people who use it, which 
places the role of "art" in the realm of 
the unself-conscious, the vernacular, the 
do-it-yourself, personal expression. His 
is a position entirely opposed to the no- 
tion of "commissioned" or "bought" art, 
or art applied professionally to buildings. 
And it places in a rather pathetic light 
the announcement made at the confer- 
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Photo courtesy Pilkington Glass Limited, Toronto 


ence that the allowable apportionment 
for "art" in General Services Administra- 
tion work has been raised from ?& to V5 
percent of the total budget, no doubt for 
a slightly larger rusting-steel sculpture of 
little or no significance to the noon sand- 
which crowd, but with every possibility 
of premiation by the profession. 

This theme also was taken up by Wil- 
liam Marlin, architecture and urban 
design critic for the Christian Science 
Monitor and associate editor of Archi- 
tectural Record, who argued for a design 
approach that finds art in the skillful 
satisfaction of living patterns and pref- 
erences of those using the buildings, and 
perhaps in the provision of means for 
them to create their own artistic expres- 
sions, or at the very least to choose those 
artists and artifacts that best suit them. 
In Texas terms, Marlin's view would sup- 
port the work of San Antonio architect 
O'Neil Ford, for example, whose sensi- 
tivity to regional forms and whose use of 
local handicrafts has created an authen- 
tic regional architecture that springs from 
tradition and touches those who experi- 
ence it in a direct and natural way. The 
antithesis of this approach is perhaps 
best illustrated by the LBJ Library in 
Austin, whose dramatic and powerful 
forms are the result of an overt attempt 
to create "a work of art." Even if its 
character—oddly alien, a bit pompous, 
perhaps even somewhat pretentious—is 
appropriate for the memorial it is, Mar- 
lin would argue that it reflects an atti- 


tude which easily could spawn designs 
either tawdry or trivial, or both, when 
applied to branch banks or headquarters 
for electronics firms. 

So there we arc, uncasily caught be- ! 
tween architecture as an art and archi- 
tecture as a science, and caught, as well, 
between the two of these and architec- a 
ture as both business and public service. Е 
It is a dilemma perenially exposed, 
though, as George Nelson warned, not 
likely resolved. Perhaps it places the 
whole question, as one Texan put it, t ] 
"somewhere between a hot topic and an 
irrelevant one." 


James Coote is an 
associate professor 
of architecture and 
planning at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at 
Austin where he 


the history of 20th 
century architecture. He has a degree 
from the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design and has been a visiting lecturer 
at the University of Virginia. 
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FACING PAGE: Head office for Willis, 
Faber & Dumas Ltd. in Ipswich, by Eng- 
lish architect Norman Foster. LEFT: 
Lyndon Baines Johnson Library in Aus- 
tin, by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, of 
Chicago, and Brooks, Barr, Graeber & 
White, of Austin (now 3D/ International). 
BELOW: Little Chapel in the Woods, 
Texas Woman's University, in Denton, a 
1937 project of San Antonio architect 
O'Neil Ford, then of Dallas, and Arch B. 
Swank, of Dallas. 
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Art and 
Architecture: 


Rivalry or 
Symbiosis? 


By Michael McCullar 
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Charles Pebworth's aluminum mural in Houston's Hyatt Regency (JV HH Architects). 


Although art has rediscovered a com- 
fortable niche in the built environment 
during recent years—largely because of 
architecture's move away from strict 
functionalism in the last 40 years or so— 
there is still a distinct difference in view- 
point between artist and architect. Few 
would deny a difference in purpose be- 
tween the two; ultimately, the architect's 
creation, unlike that of the artist, must 
function efficiently as well as be pleasing 
to the eye and to the soul. But since the 
Renaissance, when the "Master Builder" 
embodied both disciplines, technology 
and specialization have driven them 
further apart philosophically as well as 
professionally, and have added a touch 
of strain and suspicion to the relationship 
which is now of deep concern to artist 
and architect alike. 

It is no simple task to determine 
where that ideological friction first 
ignites. Although the origin and course 
of specialization are clear-cut and de- 
fined, and "Modern Movements" in hoth 
disciplines are easily traced, the lines he- 
tween art and architecture still are un- 


clear. Titles, talents and products overlap. 


It often is hard to distinguish between 


architecture that is art and architecture 
that is not, or art that functions—as a 
playground for inner-city children, per- 
haps—and art that, in the purest sense of 
the term, has no practical function at all. 

The philosophical rift might lie in 
motivation. The artist, with paint-spat- 
tered blue jeans and welder's mask and 
eyes primarily on the aesthetic, sees his 
or her craft ав being more pure in pur- 
pose, free of restriction and timeless in 
its relationship to the natural world. The 
artist might also see the architect, not 
only as being more adaptable to prog- 
ress as an artist and technician, but as 
being an integral part of the Space-Age 
movement away from natural purity and 
order—the “mass production" of the 
built environment—and one who is as 
interested in making money as in making 
beauty and function work as one. 

To discuss the ideological departure 
between artist and architect and to deter- 
mine how to form a new spiritual union 
between the two, the University of Texas 
at Arlington Department of Art and the 
School of Architecture and Environ- 
mental Design joined forces last No- 
vember as hosts of a symposium entitled 
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"Large Scale Art and its Role in En- 
vironmental Design." Featuring four 
nationally known sculptors, art critic 
Janet Kutner of the Dallas Morning 
News and School of Architecture Dean 
George S. Wright, and attended by more 
than 200 art and architecture students, 
arca artists and architects, the symposi- 


“If the building and 

the sculpture inter- 
relate, it is too 

often only by accident.” 


um focused specifically on the relation- 
ship between monumental public art and 
the huilt environment. Discussion was 
lively and concensus among artists firm. 
he sculptors present—Lyman Kipp, 
Lila Katzen and Angello Savelli of New 
York; and James Surls of Houston—ail 
concluded that the point where artists 
and architects go their separate philo- 
sophical ways is in the university, where 
they feel insufficient interchange occurs 
between the two disciplines. 
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In order for the student of architecture 
to develop creativity and an understand- 
ing of sculpture's role in the architec- 
tural environment, the artists determined, 
the study of art must become a more 
integral part of the architect's education 
—not just Basic Drawing or Art History, 
but courses taught by artists as part of 
the architectural faculty, subjects dealing 
more with the subtleties of artistic design 
and appreciation. The architecture stu- 
dent, in other words, can best become as 
sensitive to the purely aesthetic as to the 
purely functional through the influence 
of thc artist as teacher. The goal is to 
gain with knowledge of draftsmanship, 
geometry and economics, not only a feel 
for good design, but an acute sense of 
the "sublime." 

The attention of the symposium fo- 
cused beyond academia as well. In the 
real world of client building committees 
and general contractors, the sculptor, 
artists feel, too often is in a subordinate 
position. Dr. Vince Bruno, organizer of 
the symposium and chairman of the Art 
Department, says the artist is rarely, if 
ever, consulted by an architect to plan a 
sculpture for a building before that 


LEFT: "Symbol of Excellence" by Ted McKinney, St. Luke's 
Episcopal Hospital, Houston. BELOW: Pebworth mahogany 
wall sculpture, Gulf Resources and Chemical Corp., Houston 
(Koetter Tharp Cowell & Bartlett, Houston). 


building is complete. "If the building and 
the sculpture interrelate,” he says, “it is 
too often only by accident," the sculp- 
ture in effect becoming merely a decora- 
tion after the fact. 

To expand the artist's role in the archi- 
tectural planning phase, recommenda- 
tions included making the sculptor a part 
of the design team from the beginning, 
allowing the artist a more active role in 
decision-making, particularly when those 
decisions concern spatial and siting ar- 
rangements. After the building is com- 
pleted it is simply too late, the artists 
feel, for a sculptor to be summoned and 
expected to contribute fully his talents 
and expertisc. 

Participants in the symposium con- 
cerned themselves primarily with large- 
scale art as a near-equal balance to the 
building, existing outside the structure to 
complement it—not so much as an ac- 
cessory, but as an essential ingredient in 
the building's overall aesthetic appeal. 
They feel that taking art out of the 
"hermetic world" of the gallery and 
bringing it into contact with the real 
world outside serves also to enhance the 
work itself, to allow it to "interact with 
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BELOW: Upper Brown Gallery, Museum of Fine Arts, Houston (Mies van der Rohe). 
RIGHT: Tapestry by Sheila Hicks, American National Insurance Company, Galveston 
(3D/ International). 


the complexities of a wider scope of con- 
cerns.” 

But the wider scope of artistic con- 
cerns in general includes a necessary 
relationship between art and architecture 
which may not have been within the spe- 
cific theme of the symposium, but one 
which is every bit as critical to the 
smoothness of the blend—the role of 
architecture as shelter for art. 

Consider, for example, the viewpoint 
of Lawrence Miller, director of the 
Laguna Gloria Art Museum in Austin. 
Like the symposium sculptors, Miller is 
concerned about the architect's sensi- 
tivity to art. But his concerns relate pri- 
marily to the “hermetic” backdrop for 
art—the museum's interior—and how 
that interior can best be designed to 
stand back, silently, and submit to the 
art it displays. 

“In museums particularly," Miller 
says, "the problem is one of architectural 
subservience to works of art. If the 
architecture gets in the way, the relation- 
ship doesn't work .. . You have to over- 
come the space to deal with the art." 

Miller believes some architects have 
succeeded in designing museums which 
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are adequately subordinate to the art 
they contain. He cites the Institute for 
the Arts at Rice University, for example, 
designed by S. I. Morris Associates of 
Houston, as the epitome of what he calls 
“value-neutral space"—where the archi- 
tecture serves a productively passive role 
in the relationship. 

But more often than not, Miller says, 
spaces for art are not that successful. 
Even modern museums, he says, de- 
signed with a feel for efficiency of com- 
munication and space, often dominate 
the art within by sheer size and power of 
the architect's expression. If a museum 
can stand alone as a masterpiece of 
architectural—or artistic—ex pression, 
without any art inside, Miller feels, then 
its architect has failed to design a truly 
effective space for art, Art and architec- 
ture must not compete in the museum 
setting, he says, hut must work together 
to enhance the art within. 

А trend in museum design Miller feels 
is encouraging is that of the museum 
working more and more with the artist 
to design spaces specifically for the art- 
ist's works—"where the whole architec- 
tural attitude is determined by the artist.” 


Photo by Richard Payne 


The effect, in a sense, is to insure the 
subservience of the space to the art by 
making the design of both one in the 
same artistic effort. 

Implicit in such an "encouraging" 
trend is a distrust of the architect for the 
tendency to garble the message of art in 
the museum, either by designing a build- 
ing overpowering in volume and expres- 


“In the museum the 
medium too often 
becomes the message." 


sion, or by ignoring such subtle interior 
matters as the discrete placement of air 
conditioning ducts or thermostats. The 
relationship between art and architecture 
in the museum is so much more intimate 
than the relationship between monu- 
mental art and the office building that in 
the former setting, artists feel, the muse- 
um should be the medium through which 
the art is expressed, Their concern is 
that, ín the museum, the medium too 
often becomes the message. 
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With public art and the built environ- 
ment, on the other hand, the ideal is to 
bring the two closer to the same fre- 
quency, one complementing the other, 
Art and architecture, in this setting, are 
distinctly different media, but in both, 
clarity of communication and legibility 
of form arc essential, since both are in- 
tended for public viewing and use. 

Richard Scherr, moderator of the 
Arlington symposium and assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture there, says that 
when art is commissioned to complement 
the design and ambience of a public 
building, “the art must be accessible to 
the user. He must participate with it, 
mentally and physically, as he would 
with his architectural surroundings, Dif- 
ficult, elitist work is inappropriate; it 
denies contact with the puhlic at large." 

Architectural resistance to the use of 
sculpture might have resulted in part, 
Scherr says, from the tendency for two 
environmental design-oriented egos to 
collide when drawn too close together in 
common effort: “The prima donna ef- 
fect may be a problem. Due to his 'Mas- 
ter Builder' and Bauhaus heritage, the 
architect often considers himself autono- 
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mous, thinking there is no need to bring 
other specialists into a problem which he 
could handle himself." 

The roots of architects’ self-determined 
independence are somewhat more easily 
traced than art itself is defined. Scherr 
says young architects have heen greatly 
influenced by the masters of modern 
architecture, who generally rejected the 
use of other artists’ work in their build- 
ings. "Frank Lloyd Wright, in fact, re- 
jected the incorporation of art— period," 
Scherr says, "Perhaps the masters were 
worried that another artist's work 
wouldn't relate to their architecture. 
This is absurd—a total misunderstanding 
of the role of art in architecture.” 

Scherr says а more recent phenome- 
non has contributed to architecture's 
failure to acknowledge "art for art's 
sake." The revolutionary fervor of the 
tate '60s hit the architecture schools too, 
shifting concentration from traditional 
aesthetic concerns to an emphasis on 
"social planning." Academic programs 
were restructured to distinguish the 
"relevant" from the "irrelevant." "Cer- 
tainly, art had to be far down on the list 
at that time," Scherr says. "By now, 


LEFT: Polished stainless steel atrium sculpture, First National 
Bank of Amarillo (sculpture and building designed by 3D/ In- 
ternational, Houston). BELOW: Claes Oldenburg's "Geometric 
Mouse X," Houston Public Library (S. I. Morris Associates, 
Houston). 


however, many schools have cycled out 
of that syndrome." 

For artist and architect to "cycle out" 
of a phase of philosophical conflict 
might be more difficult, however, Бе- 
cause of certain incompatibilities which 
seem to be inherent. Both are in pursuit 
of a similar ideal—a tangible, acceptable 
product of a creative imagination which, 
in the case of art, will satisfy the aesthetic 
nceds of people, and in the case of archi- 
tecture, will satisfy practical needs as 
well. But in the pursuit of that ideal, 
Scherr says, "there must be a separation 
between the two, in terms of purpose, 
before art will be widely incorporated 
and accepted hy the architect. Each has 
its own characteristics, its own integrity. 
One must not look for likeness or design 
relationship but for complementary or 
parallel conceptions. Art is not architec- 
ture any more than a building is a piece 
of sculpture. A building may certainly 
have sculptural qualities, but it must also 
satisfy the many other economic, social 
and environmental demands which make 
it ‘architecture.’ It's important to main- 
tain that distinction." 
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Lyman Kipp's “Yoakum Jack," UT- 
Arlington. 


Art in 
Architecture: 
Does it Fit? 


By Richard Scherr 
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The role of large-scale sculpture in 
current architectural design has never 
been clearly defined or understood. In 
most cases, architects seem unwilling to 
consider the use of commissioned or 
selected sculpture as an integral and via- 
ble component in the ordering of both 
interior and exterior space. As a result, 
there arc relatively few recent examples 
where sculpture has been incorporated 
into an architectural setting, and even in 
these cases, the intention is often a mere- 
ly decorative one, occurring after all 
other design decisions have been con- 
ceived. 

It would be inaccurate to blame to- 
day's architects for their detachment 
from other external arts, for this attitude 
actually can be traced back to the begin- 
nings of the Modern Movement. The 
theory of modern architecture has long 
sustained the notion that internal space 
was to be pure, absolute, neutral, “func- 
tional," and devoid of personal content. 
АП "ornament" or added embellishment 
of any kind (sculpture could be included 
here) was to be forbidden. 

The modern architect continues to 
emulate the great “Masters,” who never 
would have dreamed of letting another 
designer/artist contribute to a building's 
design. Le Corbusier, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and others believed architecture 
to be the "total" work of art, and felt re- 
sponsible for all aspects of design and 
construction, from the door handle to the 
furniture to the design of a mural, bas- 
relief or sculpture, if deemed appropri- 
ate. (Michael Graves, as represented in 
his Hanselmann House and other recent 
works, currently exemplifies this atti- 
tude.) The architect as "Master Builder" 
—а notion further reinforced by Bauhaus 
teachings—was autonomous, capable of 
solving all problems of society as well as 
design. It was felt that to introduce the 
thrust of another artist's work would dis- 
turb the integrity and perfect relationship 
of the constituent elements of thc archi- 
tecture. (As a contradiction, the Bauhaus 
also intended to bring together ail sculp- 
ture, painting. handicrafts and crafts as 
inseparate components of a "new archi- 
tecture." Yet, in believing that there was 
no "essential difference between the artist 
and craftsman," Walter Gropius affirmed 
the multi-dimensional ahilities of the 
architect in order to be sole decision- 
maker.) 

There also has existed the heroic, or 
monumental, attitude submerged not far 
within the architect's ego, once again 


nurtured by the early participants in the 
modern movement; hence the conclu- 

sion that architecture already possesses a 
sculptural quality. This has never been 
described better than in Le Corbusier's 

dictum of architecture being the “mas- i 
terly, correct, magnificent play of masses ) 
brought together in light.” If architecture 
is already sculpture, then isn’t it a bit 
unnecessary, or at least redundant, to put 
a sculpture into, or next to, another 
sculpture? 

Of course, this thesis has been simpli- 
fied, and not universally applicable to all 
architects, although one cannot over- 
estimate the power of the original dreams 
and models of modern architecture to 
persuade, if not convince. But the ideals 
of the Modern Movement recently have 
been questioned more than ever hy a 
large number of architectural critics and 
practitioners, allowing for alternative, 
more pluralist, approaches to design. As 
architecture becomes more “inclusive,” 
and architects acquire the confidence to 
include other arts, historic models and 
personnel user desires in the design “ket- 
tle," it would seem that it finally is possi- 
ble to discuss the role and importance of 
sculpture in modern architecture. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the ways in which 
large-scale sculpture can perform in an 
architectural context and help to address 
problems which modern architecture 
alone (and urban design, notoriously) 
has been unable to solve effectively: 

* Modern architecture traditionally has 
been unable to develop a vocahulary of 
formal devises which can symbolize and 
identify specific qualities of space or 
function. The incorporation of large- 
scale sculpture has the potential to 
particularize space and surface in order 
to confer a specific type of meaning, 
response and attitude and to give higher 
levels of specificity and identity to the 
environment. Thus, sculpture has the 
ability to continually "talk" and com- 
ment about its surroundings, conse- 
quently changing the perception of the 
architecture's message, depending on 
who the participant is on the other side 
of the conversation. (Claes Oldenburg's 
executed monuments, such as "Lipstick" 
at Yale University and the "Bat" in Chi- 
cago, as well as many other unexecuted 
proposals, are excellent examples of this 
type of dialogue.) 

* The sterility and blandness of the 
contemporary cityscape poses an even 
greater problem. Much recent urban de- 
sign has been unahle to create environ- 
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ments which are malleable enough to be 
"inhabited" by man and respond to a 
broad range of human needs, yet also 
articulate an urban form which can 
create a strong sense of identity and 
imageability. Here, the most important 
role of large-scale sculpture can be to 
designate, and authenticate place — to 
reduce the anonymity of an environment 
into a specific locale which can be dis- 
tinguished and "claimed" by human con- 
tact. Thus, the use of sculpture situated 
at stragetic points becomes a technique 
of urban "marking" — it marks a par- 
ticular place which differentiates itself 
from all other places, and marks a con- 
stant reference point, or "indicator," 
throughout the continual evolution of the 
social and physical context. 

* The architect may consider the use 
of large-scale sculpture in the environ- 
ment simply as a way to expand the 
scope of formal strategies within his 
architectural vocabulary which may be 
used to adjust and manipulate design 
decisions. Such decisions might include 
the use of sculpture to: (1) denote en- 
try, or impose an element of transition 
between public spaces; (2) "punctuate" 
movement, or create sequential rhythms 
through space; (3) provide a spatial fo- 
cus, or hierarchically articulate space 
through occult positioning; (4) adjust 
the scale of its context, by either acting 
as an intermediate element related more 
closely to human scale or, conversely, by 
pressuring the context into an exagger- 
ated perception of monumental scale; 
(5) complement the architectural vocab- 
ulary, either as a parallel concurrence 
or as an opposing counterpoint of for- 
mal intention. 

While this analysis is far from com- 
plete, it should appear clear that the use 
of large-scale sculpture does indeed 
have a role in shaping our interior and 
exterior environment. But its incorpora- 
tion will finally depend on the architect's 
willingness to broaden the scope of deci- 
sion-making so that other participants, 
including the client, the user, the interior 
designer, as well as the sculptor, will be 
allowed to contribute their appropriate 
input into the design process. 
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Richard Scherr is an 
assistant professor 
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Texas at Arlington 
where he teaches 
courses in basic and 
urban design. 
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Don't believe it! 

There is a big difference in 
Steel Fabricators and what 
they can do — and the new 
46 story ONE HOUSTON 
CENTER shows it. 

Maintaining a promised 
crucial delivery schedule 
made a big difference in 
Houston's newest steel struc- 
ture being erected on time as 
promised. 

Including 11,222 tons of 
MOSHER STEEL, ONE 
HOUSTON CENTER is the 
tallest building in the 32 
block Houston Center 
Development. 

Confidence in MOSHER'S 
continuing ability to set and 
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a big difference to Contrac- 
tors, Developers and Owners 
who make such exciting con- 
cepts a reality. 
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Introducing the 454 Comfort Chair. -Litton Office Products Centers 
Steelcase 


1. Lumbar support 
absorbs the upper 
body's weight, helps 
maintain correct 
spinal curvature 


2. Special small-of 
the-back support 
assures comfort in à 
variety of seating 
positions 


3. Contoured dual 
density foam seat 
distributes body 
weight; reeves pres 
sure on sitting bones 


4 Soft, watertall 
front. Eliminates 
pressure beneath 
thighs. Permits free 
blood circulation 
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5. Tapered armrests 
cushion forearm. No 
eibow-to-arrnrest 
contacl. No ulnar 
nerve irritation 


S. Fr. En Extasi, Texas Pecan, unfinished, Rob Deshayes, Houston 
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Houston architect Rob Deshayes as 
sculptor 
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Sisters, photograph, Gerald Houston, Houston 
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Waterboy, watercolor, Harwood K. Smith, Dallas 


Frere Jacques, water color, Herschel 
Winslett, Houston 


Untitled, photograph, Richard Payne, Houston 
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Crack the Whip, bronze, Bob Coffee, Austin 
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Whose Woods These Are I Think f Know, watercolor, David McCandless, Jr., Austin 
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Photo bv Gen. Joe Lawrie 


Hall, acrylic, Thomas B. Pressly, Jr., San Antonio 


Untitled, pencil drawing (of artist's residence), James Coote, 
Austin 
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Untitled, photograph (entrance, Two Houston Center), Craig 
Kennedy, Houston 


Little Mexico (Dallas), etching, circa 1930, O'Neil Ford, San 
Antonio 
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Photo by Intgraji 


Untitled, 4'x7' wall hanging, hand-tufted wool on cotton backing, Bruce Duderstadt, 


San Antonio 
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About the Artists: 


Rob Deshayes, a partner with the 
Pierce, Goodwin, Alexander Architec- 
ture and Interior Architecture practice 
in Houston, has been carving as long as 
he can remember. His architectural edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois in- 
cluded two semesters of sculpture and 
he studied further in the Houston studio 
of Prudence Leach. Deshayes prefers the 
challenge of objective sculpture, prob- 
ably influenced by the impact of an 
eight-month traveling fellowship in 1957 
to study history of art and architecture 
in Europe. He believes that natural form 
gives man comfort through familiarity, 
no matier how stylized, and that the hu- 
man form provides all of the potentials 
for experimentation with shapes, vol- 
umes and textures that are available in 
purely abstract forms. 


Barry Whitehead is a project designer 
with the Houston firm of Golemon & 
Rolfe. He enjoys recording via sketches, 
watercolors and photographs the early 
rural and smalltown architecture of Tex- 
as. Whitehead, who was a regular in San 
Antonio starving artist shows when he 
was growing up, says anything “inter- 
esting and nostalgic” catches his eye. He 
has found that while art is a good es- 
cape for him, the study of design. de- 
tailing and construction of the old Texas 
buildings he draws is interesting in itself. 
The Calvert street scene pictured herein 
won in the Houston AIA show in 1975. 
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Gerald Houston, who works for Tex- 
as Eastern as coordinating architect for 
the Houston Center Development, con- 
siders his photography “more of an агі 
than a hobby; I work at it." And his 
efforts have been widely published and 
cited in many local and national compe- 
titions. Houston says his work is "pre- 
conceived, highly organized and simpli- 
fied. with a strong emphasis on form." 
as one might expect from an’ architect. 
Houston's two daughters were his models 
for "Sister," a photograph which he says 
finds its success in ranging from "verv 
sculptural, abstract and graphic form to 
human interest and emotion." 


Harwood K. Smith, of Harwood K. 
Smith & Partners їп Dallas, studied art 
at the Chicago Art Institute and archi- 
tecture at Texas A&M University. He 
bas also studied in the workshops of 
Dong Kingman, Millard Sheets, Rex 
Bryant and others in the U.S.. Mexico 
and Guatemala and has had numerous 
one-man shows, Smith is represented by 
galleries in Dallas, Santa Fe and Scotts- 
dale. Pictured in this issue is Smith's 
most recent prize-winning painting, "Wa- 
terboy," which won in the 1977 South- 
western Watercolor Society competition. 
He also has won prizes in Watercolor 
U.S.A. and Texas Watercolor Society 
shows. 


Richard Payne is a Houston architect 
who has come to specialize in architec- 
tural photography. He enjoys non-archi- 
tecture-related photography as "a relax- 


ing sort of hobby in the art area" but 
his approach is the same as with his 
architectural subjects. He avoids the 
"shifting of mental gears" necessary for 
him to move to candid work, preferring 
instead the photographing of nature or 
natural forms in the same "formal, care- 
fully studied" approach used in archi- 
tectural photography. The difference, 
however, is that “with architecture, the 
photographer must hide his hand,” cap- 
turing the drama of the architecture 
itself, whereas in work-for-fun, the pho- 
tographs can and should reveal some- 
thing of the photographer." as in the 
shell photo reproduced herein. 


Houston architect Herschel Winslett 
has been “playing around” with water- 
color since about 1970 and finds it to be 
an excellent source of relaxation, as well 
as an excuse to “get out into the Texas 
countryside" looking for subjects to 
paint. Winslett has won numerous cita- 
tions for his work, which has been 
exhibited in the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Water Media Competition and 
shows of the Southern Watercolor So- 
ciety, the Southwestern Watercolor So- 
ciety, and others. “Frere Jacques,” pic- 
tured herein, is an imaginary character 
that “hegan as a doodle and ended up as 
a watercolor.” 


Bob Coffee, à principal in the Austin 
firm of Coffee & Crier, sees his sculp- 
ture purely as a hobby, though one with 
incidental benefits to his architecture. 
Sculpting has helped him visualize shapes 
in three dimensions and has led to use of 
clay models in the design process. His 
work, fashioned in wax and cast in 
bronze, ranges from realistic to abstract 
and has been exhibited in Houston, Dal- 
las and Central Texas. Three notables 
who display his work: Dolph Briscoe, 
Fred Akers and the Emperor of Japan. 


Austin architect David McCandless is 
an acoustical consultant with the archi- 
tectural firm of Page Southerland Page 
and ап award-winning  watercolorist. 
McCandless began painting seriously in 
1969 and since that time has participated 
in many exhibitions, including shows 
sponsored by the Southwestern Water- 
color Society, the Texas Fine Arts Аззо- 
ciation and the Texas Watercolor Socie- 
ty. He enjoys the transparency of the 
watercolor medium, the whiteness of the 


Continued on page 46. 
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Texas Museums 


In 1792, when French peasant revo- 
lutionaries succeeded in, among other 
things, having all French museums de- 
clared the property of the community 
(leading to the designation of the Louvre 
as а "Museum of the Republic" a year 
later) the stage was set worldwide for a 
new "democratic" era of museum design 
and purpose as well as social and politi- 
cal reform. While muscums had been 
intended primarily to house personal or 
religious collections of art and antiqui- 
ties for the enjoyment of the rich and 
powerful, the [9th century marked the 
beginning of public involvement in 
and appreciation of the musem and its 
contents, 

But 19th century museums still fol- 
lowed the monumental lines of the Ren- 
аіѕѕапсе; the buildings themselves con- 
tinued to he designed as majestic, 
overpowering symbols of status and pres- 
tige—communal now instead of personal 

-offering art and education to the pub- 
lic but still located out of the social 
mainstream, Although they existed for 
the benefit of all, museums remained de- 
tached from the community, civic mon- 
uments or palaces to be appreciated by 
the public—but at a distance. 

Not until the early decades of the 20th 
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century did museum design catch up to 
its public purpose. With technological 
refinements came new considerations: ar- 
tificial and natural lighting, acoustics, 
efficiency of space, mobility of partitions. 
Modern movements in art liberated scale, 
necessitating open, barrier-free galleries. 
The 20th century concern in museum de- 
sign hecame one of communication, to 
inform and respond to a more enlight- 
ened, receptive and demanding public. 

The qualities and characteristics of 
modern museum design—and of renova- 
tion and expansion of the old style—now 
can he seen, felt and enjoyed in Texas, 
where a rural wild-west legacy has he- 
come a museum subject in itself, blazing 
the trail for a dramatic rise in urban con- 
sciousness of the best in art and museum 
design. Following is a study of six art 
museums in Texas, each the work of re- 
nowned architects, and each à unique 
blend of artistic and architectural con- 
siderations—from the play of natural 
light in Kahn's Kimbell to the relation- 
ship between art and urbanism in Birk- 
erts' Contemporary Arts Museum. The 
museums constitute an impressive port- 
folio of architecture as shelter for art and 
à favorable comment on the state of the 
arts in our state. 
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BELOW: Series of cycloidal vaults and 
Kahn's "unnecessary" porch. RIGHT: 
Stairways from lower, operational level 
open into main foyer. 
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When Fort Worth industrialist Kay 
Kimbell died in 1964, he left his fortune 
to the Kimbell Art Foundation, with in- 
structions in his will to build а museum 
of quality in Fort Worth not only to 
house his extensive art collection but to 
expand it and share it with the viewing 
public. Eight years after Kimbell died, 
the Kimbell Art Museum opened its 
doors to the accolades of art patrons, 
artists and architects nationwide. 

A project of renowned Philadelphia 
architect Louis Kahn, and the last build- 
ing he completed before his death in 
1974, the Kimbell is considered by many 
to be a work of art itself. Enclosing 
120,000 square feet, 320 feet long and 
174 feet wide, the building is a series 
of cycloidal vaults of post-tensioned con- 
crete. Along the vaults are openings to 
admit natural light which is diffused in 
the galleries through specially designed 
filters. The resulting effect. natural light 
seeping into the museum's interior and 
spreading across walls in a pattern con- 
tinually changing with the angle of the 
sun. is in keeping with Kahn's design in- 
tent—1to softly illuminate the art with a 
natural glow while reminding visitors of 
the changing day. Elimination of interior 
supports provides unobstructed, flexible 
interior space. 

The newest of three art museums in 
Fort Worth's Amon Carter Square Park. 
the Kimbell provides an eclectic balance 
to the offerings of the complex as a 
whole. With the Amon Carter Museum 
specializing in Western Art and the Fort 
Worth Art Museum focusing on art of 


the 20th century, the Kimbell collection 
ranges from the prehistoric to the early 
1900s: some 4,500 years of European 
painting and sculpture, Asian ceramics, 
screens and scrolls, and art from Pre- 


Columbian America. 

The scope of the museum's collection 
hasn't always been ав broad. In 1966, 
before the museum was huilt hut well 
into its planning phase. a museum direc- 
tor was hired, a staff formed and ап 
ambitious guideline set—to develop a 
museum that would provide а continuous 
exhihition of top quality art free to the 
public. To that end, only the best of 
Kimbell's original collection— primarily 
17th and [8th century European art— 
was selected for display, and an ongoing 
acquisitions program was begun to ex- 
pand the range of the collection and to 
enrich its contents. 

Recent acquisitions include "Giacomo 
Bosio," a 1600-1610 portrait by El 
Greco; "The Duke of Buckingham" by 
Peter Paul Rubens, a 1625 portrait study 
which had disappeared for more than 
200 years: and “The Rising of Lazarus," 
a panel from the Maesta altarpiece of the 
Cathedral of Siena, by the Sienese mas- 
ter Duccio. 
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Another of the three art museums in 
Fort Worth's Amon Carter Square Park 
is the Amon Carter Museum of Western 
Art, adding a regional touch of Western 
Americana to the park's artistic triad. 
Designed by vet another renowned archi- 
tect. Philip Johnson, the museum was 
founded in 1961 through the will and in 
memoriam of Amon Carter Sr., founder 
and puhlisher of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. 

Johnson's intent in the design of the 
museum was to avoid use of the tradi- 
tional "International Style" of modern 
architecture which. in his mind, seemed 
inadequate to express the "memorial 
function of the building." Instead of 
steel. glass and aluminum, Texas shell 
stone quarried near Austin was used to 
reflect the monumental formality of the 
structure as well as its Western flavor 
and setting. 

In the 16 years since the museum 
opened. its scope has broadened from a 
focus on the works of Charles Russell 
and Frederic Remington —the bulk of 
Carter's private collection around which 
the museum originally was formed—to 
an emphasis on a permanent collection 
which symbolizes the historic and artistic 
development of North America, the 
"westering" of the American continent. 
Major American artists now included in 
the museum's collection are: Winslow 
Homer, Georgia O'Keeffe, Thomas Mo- 
ran, George Caleb Bingham, Stuart 
Davis, John Martin, Jasper Cropsey, Ben 
Shabn and Frank Tenney Johnson. 

An annex to the original building. also 
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designed by Johnson, was completed in 
October, expanding the total square foot- 
age of the museum to 72.000. The addi- 
tions include a split-level garden area, 
which is to the visitor's right when en- 
tering the theater, and a three-story stair- 
well, adjacent to the theater entrance 
and topped by a skylight, giving visitors 
a view of all three levels. 

Five segmented arches on tapered col- 
umns form ап open porch overlooking 


terraced areas in the museum. “much as,” 


Johnson envisioned, "a Greek stoa or 
Renaissance loggia overlooking Mediter- 
ranean plazas, a shaded place looking on 
sunny openness." The Great Hall. two 
stories high and running the full length 
of the building. forms a terminal into 
which the art galleries emerge. 

The blending of form and functien in 
the Amon Carter Museum is an attempt 
to do more than provide an effective 
backdrop to an extensive collection of 
Western art. "Beyond the regular func- 
tioning of the building," Johnson has 
said, “the Amon Carter Museum of 
Western Art will, it is hoped, satisfy 
the function of decorating the city of 
Fort Worth and honoring the memory 
of Amon Carter." 


LEFT: Texas shell-stone exterior denotes 
formality and Western flavor. BELOW; 
Entrance foyer and main gallery. 
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BELOW: Virtually all-white exterior 
glows beneath South Texas sun. RIGHT: 
Skylighted upper gallery. 


In 1967, the story goes, when the need 
to build a new Art Museum of South 
Texas in Corpus Christi became apparent 
—due to increasing membership in its 
parent organization, expanding educa- 
tional programs and a growing nced for 
exhibition space—museum supporter 
Mrs. Edwin Singer approached New 
York architect Philip Johnson to enlist 
his famed expertise. Johnson is said to 
have listened attentively to her story, 
then to have simply told her to come 
back when she had raised enough money. 

Three months later, Mrs. Singer did 
just that with $1.3 million in hand, and 
the result of her ambitious aim—and 
Johnson's expertise—is the Art Museum 
of South Texas, a 30,000-square-foot, 
virtually all-white blend of sharp angels 
and cylindrical smoothness, a building 
which Johnson once called опе of the 
"most exciting I have ever done." 

Johnson might have created more ex- 
citing structures since the muscum's com- 
pletion in 1972. But the Museum of 
South Texas still symbolizes an impor- 
tant first for Johnson, who has said it 
was the first project їп which he tried to 
do two things at once: “create a space 
that in itself, without any pictures in it, 
without any reason for being, would be 
an exciting space"; and design a museum 
that would offer such "case of installa- 
tion" and such flexibility "that arts of 
any period and all periods . . . will be 
able to be placed and sympathetically 
understood." 
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Although some museum directors 
might suspect more distinct priorities in 
Johnson's design of the museum—a 
stronger focus on the structure as a work 
of art, say, than on its function—they 
would be hard pressed to deny its unique 
appeal. The museum lies at Corpus Chris- 
ti's spatial focus, on the bay front at the 
entry to the port. The roof and all three- 
dimensional surfaces are white, and an 
expanse of bronze-tinted glass provides 
natural light for the works of art with- 
out distorting color—again. as in Kahn's 
design of the Kimbell, to enhance and 
exploit the play of natural light. But 
while Kahn might have been more con- 
cerned with how light affected the mu- 
seum's interior, Johnson expands his 
consideration of natural light to include 
the museum's exterior as well. White 
walls and roof add architectural con- 
sistency from within to without and re- 
flect the intense rays of the South Texas 
sun, bathing the museum's external en- 
vironment in a natural glow. 

The first floor of the museum, with a 
total of 6,400 square feet, features the 
Great Hall, the center of muscum activ- 
ity. Nearby is a small gallery with a 
lower ceiling, designed to exhibit art of 
smaller scale and objects which require 
greater intimacy for effective presenta- 
tion. The second floor has a sixty-foot 
walkway which provides a view of tbe 
Great Hall below as well as access to an 
outdoor sculpture court and a skylighted 
upper gallery. 
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To "define" rather than "confine" ex- 
hibited art, international architect Mies 
van der Rohe once said, was the purpose 
and capability of the "ideal museum." 
With that ideal in mind, Mies began in 
the mid 1950s phase onc of a master 
plan to shape space around art in ex- 
panding and renovating the original Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts building ín Houston. 

Jn January 1974, the final phase was 
complete; the 75,000-square-foot Brown 
Pavilion converted the original expan- 
sion of the museum—Cullinan Hall. 
dedicated in 1958— into a 33-foot-high 
indoor courtyard. The Pavilion's upper 
gallery is 300 feet long and 83 feet wide 
with a 20-foot-high ceiling—a space 
large enough to allow the "complete 
flexibility” Mies saw as essential in mu- 
seum interior design. 

In such a wall-less, barrier-frec ex- 
panse, traditional methods of art display 
seem inappropriate. Works are exhib- 
ited, instead, on freestanding movable 
partitions. The inaugural exhibition in 
1974 included paintings as large as 30 
feet wide and as tall as 17 feet high. a 
test of Mies’ theory of the ideal in mu- 
seum interior design which the Pavilion 
passed with high marks. 

The Pavilion also contains galleries of 
а more conventional design. located on 
the lower level of the wing's east side. 
These more standard interiors provide 
adequate space to display more standard- 
size art —works by Frederic Remington 
and the Alvin Romansky collection of 
prints and drawings. The Pavilion's lower 
corridor provides wall space for the mu- 
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seum's modern European paintings and 
its collection of Pre-Columbian, Ameri- 
can Indian, African and Oceanic art. 

In addition to completion of the new 
Pavilion in 1974, renovation of the origi- 
nal structures and conversion of former 
offices and lectures halls into galleries 
added considerably to the museum's 
exhibition space. Galleries on the lower 
floor of the original building include the 
Gladys Madigan Andrews Galleries for 
temporary loan exhibitions; the Lovett 
Gallery for antiquities and Oriental art; 
and the Masterson Decorative Arts and 
Jones Galleries for the display of Impres- 
sionist and Post-Impressionist paintings. 

The expansion and renovation of the 
Museum of Fine Arts made it possible 
for the first time to exhibit the museum's 
permanent collection in its entirety. But 
the collection, which has grown steadily 
since the museum's founding in 1924, 
already is showing signs of outgrowing 
its space, Museum publicist Anne Feltus 
says neither the additions nor the origi- 
nal building were designed for vertical 
expansion, and since the museum site 
has now reached its street-bounded limit, 
"future expansion may prove to be a 
problem." 


Photo by Allen Mewbourne 


LEFT: Curving Brown Pavilion. BE- 
LOW: Lower Brown corridor exhibiting 


"Master Paintings from the Hermitage.’ 
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BELOW: Stairways near narrow en- 
trance way lead to 8,700-square-foot 
lower level. RIGHT: Stainless steel ex- 
terior reflects corrugated city environ- 
ment, and sculpture “West of the Pecos” 
by Rolf Westphal. 
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Rejecting the traditional role of mu- 
seum as “aloof and hallowed repository," 
the Houston Contemporary Arts Asso- 
ciation has maintained an ongoing rap- 
port with the urban community. Exhibi- 
tions have been aimed at generating and 
cultivating a public awareness of and 
participation in the art of the day. Every 
project from an occasional poetry read- 
ing to a "Please-Touch-and-Climb Slide" 
designed as a mammoth toy by architect 
Philip Johnson has been intended to 
maintain the museum's link with the 
people of Houston. 

In keeping with that effort, the Asso- 
ciation enlisted the architectural exper- 
tise of Gunnar Birkerts and Associates 
in the late '60s to design a museum which 
would accommodate the exhihition of 
large-scale contemporary art and, in the 
process, make that art more accessible to 
the public. Completed in March 1972, 
after 24 years, several relocations and 
à period of phenomenal increase in pop- 
ulation and artistic awareness in Hous- 
ton, the Contemporary Arts Museum at 
Montrose and Bissonet has found a per- 
manent home in the urban community. 

The museum's main exhibition area— 
196 feet long and 20 feet high with 8.000 
feet of floor space— fills the entire upper 
level of the building. The gallery is 
spanned by an exposed space frame, a 
three-dimensional structural grid which 
transfers the weight of the roof to the 
outside walls, freeing the interior space 
of supporting columns and allowing total 
flexibility in the arrangement of art. The 
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building's parallelogram shape is intended 
to establish a visual relationship to the 
Fine Arts Muscum across the street and 
to provide a diagonal internal dimension 
to facilitate placement of large-scale art, 
also exemplifying Birkerts’ interest in the 
architectural application of simple geo- 
metric forms. 

Unlike the traditional “aloof reposi- 
tory,” with its monumental size and fla- 
vor, the Contemporary Arts Museum, 
like many other modern museums, cre- 
ates massive space within to allow as 
much flexibility in display as possible. 
Simple external shapes—parallelograms, 
triangles, squares—suggest the open con- 
tinuity of the interior spaces, free of par- 
tition and confinement, which in turn 
suggest the free-form characteristics of 
the art itself. 

Recent exhibitions of such free-form 
art have ranged from a "Fantasy Food" 
exhibit by Spanish artist Antonio Miral- 
da, which included 4,000 loaves of dyed 
bread stretched out across the museum, 
to a one-man exhibition by New York 
artist Salvatore Scarpitta, including "Ar- 
mored Linx," a reconstructed armored 
car from World War П. Since May, 
when the museum reopened after 11 
months of repair following a flood, the 
museum has also featured the first major 
survey of Texas Chicano art in the state. 
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Modern museum design includes con- 
siderations of space. acoustics, lighting 
and dimension which traditional museum 
architecture either ignored, contradicted 
or had little knowledge of. But both old- 
style and modern museums, however dif- 
ferent in method and effectiveness of dis- 
play. share a common original design 
intent: to house and present art to 
throngs of curious patrons. 

The McNay Art Institute in San Anto- 
nio, however, discovered its role as a 
museum rather late in life. The original 
structure was a residence, a Spanish- 
Mediterranean style house designed by 
Texas architects Atlee B. and Robert M. 
Ayres and constructed in 1927. Mrs. 
Marion Koogler McNay, owner and resi- 
dent, was an active patron of the arts in 
San Antonio, and upon Бег death in 
1950, she left instructions in her will to 
contrihute her art collection and resi- 
dence to the establishment of a museum 
of modern art. 

In 1954, the McNay Art [nstitute was 
opened officiallv to the public. Since 
then, renovation and expansion of the 
residence-turned-museum has been an 
ongoing process, responding to a host of 
structural disadvantages of the building's 
original design and purpose while en- 
hancing a host of advantages as well. 

Museum Director John Leeper is con- 
vinced the latter far outweigh the for- 
mer. Such handicaps as inflexibility and 
difficulties in lighting and circulation of 
visitors are overcome, he says, by ad- 
vantages of atmosphere and intimacy of 
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display—paramount considerations in 
any museum. 

"A good judgment can be made that 
museums in residences are more mean- 
ingful and memorable and bring much 
more pleasure to visitors than abstract 
structures," Leeper says. "While there is 
a certain inflexibility in a home, objects 
of art become much more personal and 
immediate." 

Leeper says that with expansions of 
the original residence—the Oppen- 
heimer, tbe Sylvan/ Mary Lang. and the 
Adele Frost Galleries; the Sculpture 
Pavilion; and the Emily Wells Brown 
Wing—the museum now features "the 
best of all possible worlds." 

The Emily Wells Brown Wing. de- 
signed by Ford, Powell and Carson of 
San Antonio, is used to display large- 
scale art, indicating the expanded scope 
of the museum's artistic focus. Oriented 
primarily toward Expressionist works— 
with canvases by Rouault, Matisse and 
Picasso—the museum collection also in- 
cludes large-scale paintings by Albert 
Gleizes as well as examples of early 
American Indian "secular art" paintings 
and a watercolor by Mrs. McNay her- 
self. entitled "Navajo Women Weaving." 

The museum is situated on 25 acres of 
ground, which increasingly is being de- 
voted to permanent installation of con- 
temporary sculpture, And in 1975, the 
Otto and Marcia Koehler fountain, de- 
signed by O'Neil Ford and made of 
hand-cut stone from Guadalajara, was 
completed as а promontory overlooking 
the west. 


LEFT: Original McNay residence with 
sculpture “Asteriskos” by Tony Smith. 
BELOW: Emily Wells Brown Wing for 
large-scale art exhibition. 
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In the first half of the 20th century, 
Texas’ best-known architects added the 
decorative art of sculpture to the func- 
tional art of architecture to create unique 
designs in some of the state's finest build- 
ings. 

One artist frequently chosen for this 
textural decoration was Peter Manshen- 
del, à Swiss immigrant craftsman living 
in Texas. Interest in this little-known but 
prolific woodcarver has been revived 
through а recent exhibit conceived and 
produced by The Institute of Texan Cul- 
tures, an educational satellite of The Uni- 
versity of Texas at San Antonio. 

The woodcarver worked closely with 
such prominent Texas architects as Bird- 
sall Briscoe, J. Allen Boyle, Sam Gideon. 
Hugo Kuehne, Sr., Hal Thompson, Frank 
Swain, John Staub and Alfred Finn. И 
was his skill with a chisel that took 
Mansbendel from his home in Austin to 
these architects’ building sites in Texas? 
major towns and cities. The majority of 
Mansbendel's carvings still exist and can 
be found in many public institutions, as 
well as in some of this state's most fash- 
jonable homes. 


And although his name is largely un- 
familiar, many Texans are aware of his 
work. For decades, students at The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin have seen 
Manshendel's skill in the wood plaques 
of former University presidents that dec- 
orate the mezzanine in the Texas Union 
building. Perhaps less familiar is his work 
in the University's Main Library and in 
the old Stark and Wrenn library rooms 
on the fourth floor of the Main Building. 
which are now used as the office of the 
University president. 

Through the years, the Austin congre- 
gations of St. Martin's Lutheran Church, 
Saint David's Episcopal Church and the 
University Methodist Church have ad- 
mired Manshendel's carvings in the form 
of motto plaques, prayer desks and pul- 
pits. 

In San Antonio, his work is seen in the 
restored doors of the Spanish Governor's 
Palace and in the doors of the San Jose 
Mission, 

Because Mansbendel's skills lent them- 
selves so well to interior embellishment, 
his residential work was equally well- 
known: many architects commissioned 


him to add the finishing touches to their 
finest homes. His fireplace mantels were 
especially popular, hut he also was noted 
for his ceiling medallions and friezes, 
staircase newels and other stationary 
ohjects. 

Houston residences such as the Edward 
Prather home, the R. L, Blaffer home 
and the home of F, S. Sterling contain 
fine specimens of Mansbendel's work, 

In most of these, Mansbendel's carvings 
are found in virtually every room in the 
form of friezes, mantels and overdoor 
carvings. 

Many Dallas homes also are represent- 
ative of his talents, most notably thc 
residences of Shephard King and F. L. 
Blankenship. The music room in the 
Blankenship home, now owned hy Sher- 
man Hunt, contains portrait busts, a fire- 
place mantel and built-in, carved hallway 
cabinets. Gargoyles ornament the home's 
exterior. 

The Mediterranean design of the Shep- 
hard King home was a suitable setting 
for Mansbendel's carved doors and a liv- 
ing room ceiling done in a series of 
panels. The library there is considered the 
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artist's tour de force; almost the entire 
room is hand-carved from the walls to 
the ceiling. 

Mansbendel didn't limit his work to 
architectural decoration; he also carved 
a variety of houschold items. And his 
range was incredible. He produced tables 
and chairs, chests and jewel boxes, por- 
trait plaques and theater masks, wall 
hangings and screens, book covers and 
chess sets, humidors and inkwells. His 
work. sharing the traits of many of the 
European artists who preceded him, was 
strongly reflective of his Texas environ- 
ment. He depicted historic persons, 
places and events as well as the flora and 
fauna of the Southwest in all the forms 
of his work. 

This incorporation of Texas themes 
distinguishes him from his European 
counterparts. Born in Basle, Switzerland, 
in 1883, Mansbendel didn't arrive in 
Texas until 1911, although he had been 
living and working in Boston and New 
York since 1907. He began carving at 
the age of 10 as an apprentice. At 16, he 
studied at the Industrial Arts School until 
drafted into the Swiss artillery. On his 
discharge, he travelled to London to 
study the works of Grinling Gibbons, an 
English woodcarver who was a contem- 
porary of Sir Christopher Wren. Gib- 
bons, considered history's finest carver, 
proved a strong influence. Gibbons’ ceil- 
ings at Petworth were the models for 
Mansbendel's work on the ceiling of the 
Shephard King home in Dallas. And the 
English carver's fruit, flower and foliage 
motifs also provided an example for the 
later work of the modern-day carver. 

After leaving England, Mansbendel 
completed his formal education at the 
Coquier- Roland School of Art in Paris. 
A few vears later, he went to New York 
where he headed the woodcarving de- 
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Door оў San Jose Mission 


partment of the interior decorating firm 
of L. Marcotte and Company and taught 
clay modeling at the Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art. 

Mansbendel moved to Texas when he 
married Clotilde Shipe, whose father was 
M. M. Shipe, the owner and developer 
of the Hyde Park section of Austin. 
Mansbendel opened his own business in 
1916 at 109 West 9th St. and began 
working with the leading architectural 
firms in Texas. When not doing this 
contract work, he carved his smaller 
pieces. 

Mansbendel's carvings are a modern 
example of the ancient practice of archi- 


tectural decoration which has long been 
used for both artistic and aesthetic ex- 
pression. Dramatic examples are the 
heavy masonry walls of Romanesque 
architecture which were made more in- 
teresting by sculpture. The ornamenta- 
tion on Gothic cathedrals emphasized 
the main architectural lines of the build- 
ing. Folk artists in Pennsylvania Dutch 
counties often used sculpture to create 
elegance in their homes. In still more 
recent vears, Frank Lloyd Wright elab- 
orated his supporting beams and posts, 
making them into decorative shapes, 
while Californians Greene and Greene 
relied on their exposed carved beams and 
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Ceiling detail, Wrenn Library 
E. „Мм. ا‎ 


Charles L. Black library, reestablished at Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest 


wallboard joints to serve a decorative as 
well as utilitarian function. 
Architect Pietro Belluschi once said 
about architectural sculpture: 
"I know of very few exceptions to the 
rule that any building which is 
thoughtfully designed requires some- 
where—as a balance to the simplicity 
of its solution—a hint of man's need 
for something more than the efficient 
answer to make life interesting. All of 
us need some emotional yeast to our 
daily undertaking—that is why this 
sculpture came to be.” 
Mansbendel’s work supports Belluschi's 
theory. In his work—from whimsical 
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Ceiling medallion, Z. T. Scott home, Austin 
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carvings of wildlife to ornate floral de- 
signs—Mansbendel complemented the 
built environment with touches of life 
and beauty. 


Sandra Mintz is di- 
rector of news/ 
information at the 
Institute of Texan 
Cultures in San An- 
tonio. The Mans- 
bendel exhibit will 
appear in various 
museums throughout the state. 
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First Honor 

Award 

Texas Architecture 
1977 


Architects: Caudill Rowlett Scott, Hous- 
ton. in association with Newman/ 
Cailoway/Johnson/ Van Etten/ Winfree, 
Winston-Salem 

Acoustics: Boner Associates, Austin 
Theater: Miciziner & Kook, New York 
Interior Design: Caudill Rowlett Scott 
General Contractor: George W. Kane, 
Inc., Winston-Salem 


Texas Architect 


In the Mainstream 


The Wake Forest Fine Arts Center at 
Wake Forest University in Winston- 
Salem, S.C., is designed to be an integral 
part of campus life, harmonizing with 
existing Georgian architecture on cam- 
pus while making a significant architec- 
tural statement and academic contribu- 
tion all its own. Housing a broad range 
of public and campus functions— from 
theaters to lecture halls to art galleries 

the Center is a smoothly unified col- 
lection of facilities, each designed with 
as much concern for individual function 
as for collective efficiency and appcal. 


The complex was designed by the 
Houston firm of Caudill Rowlett Scott 
for a sloping site near the main entrance 
io the university. Its three-phase con- 
struction was planned to appear com- 
plete at any stage in its progress. Phases 
I and II, theater and art facilities, have 
been constructed on the lower portion of 
the sloping site. A future music wing, 
phase IH, will span the site, connecting 
the main lobby of the Center with the 
campus to reinforce the Center's func- 
tion as a significant ingredient in the 
campus mix. This bridge across the slope 
of the site will allow the contours of the 
slope to move naturally under and 
through the completed Center, per- 
mitting the flow of people and space 
from one side of thc site to the other. 


The main theater, seating 346 patrons, 


features a revolving ring within a prosce- 
mum thrust stage extending beyond the 
curtain. A smaller ring theater, with 124 
seats which move as sections on tracks 
around the center stage, features a large 
cvclorama for scene projection, moon 
lighting and other visual effects com- 
pletely surrounding the audience. 


An art gallery off the two-story, sky- 
lighted main lobby has a two-tiered mez- 
zanine which accommodates display of 
large-scale painting and sculpture as well 
as the more intimate display of smaller- 
scale art. Art studios cascade down the 
site, facing into a stand of mature trees 
along a small stream. 
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Note: TSA's 1977 design awards com- 
petition yielded three First Honor 
Awards, five Honor Awards and eight 
Awards of Merit, projects which 

will be featured in Texas Architect 
throughout the year. 
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That's all. The wall is built and finished. 
Both sides. It's stronger than conventional 
block and mortar construction. And 

it's more attractive. When finished, the 


SUREWALL exterior looks like an expensive 


stucco building. SUREWALL construction is ideal for 
the unique building requirements of coastal areas. 

The strength alone is enough to convince coastal dwellers 
of the soundness of SUREWALL construction. But 


looks are important, too. In an 


E 
area where weathering becomes 
an important factor in the 
а choice of building materials, 
SUREWALL offers solid 


looks that will stand up to 


Concrete masonry is nothing new to the the wind, sand, salt, and sea. The Fairway Villas 
coastal construction industry. For years, builders project on Padre Island near Corpus Christi, 
have depended on concrete block for the most was designed by Bennett, Martin and 
hurricane-proof structures possihle. But now, Solka of Corpus Christi in association with 
concrete masonry can go a hurricane even one Romses, Kwan & Associates of Vancouver B.C. 
better. Buildings constructed with SUREWA LL” General Contractor was Bill Shaw of Corpus 
Surface Bonding Cement are 200% stronger Christi. For more information about SUREWALL 
than those constructed with ordinary concrete Surface Bonding Cement, write or call: 


block and mortar. 

What’s SUREWALL Surface Bonding Cement? 
It is a new product that is revolutionizing the 
concrete masonry industry. Blocks are stacked, 
without mortar, and SUREWALL Surface 
Bonding Cement is troweled onto both sides. 


Barrett Industries 


6889 Evans Rd. Rt. 3 Box 211 BI 
San Antonio, Texas 78218 * (512) 651-6550 
1 (800) 292-5426 


SUREWALL® is a trademark of the W. R. Bonasi Co 
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New Central Commissary 
for Fort Bliss 


The existing commissary at Ft. Bliss, 
housed in World War I-type ware- 
houses, was inadequate and far-removed 
from the recently constructed Post Ex- 


and the results. Write: 


Southwest *Terfazzo с Association, Inc. 


РО Box 45707, Exchange Park Station, Dallas, Texas 75245 


(214) 368-2952 
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rarer economy. 


Beauty is in the eye of the beholder. It is usually 
subjective. Rarely universal, But economy is another 
thing. It is difficult to be subjective about economy in the 
face of facts that prove it. Even after hearing charge and 
countercharge concerning overall costs of various 
flooring materials. Consider terrazzo vs. carpet. A recent 
study showed clearly that the total annual cost of nylon 
carpet is at least twice that of terrazzo—126% higher, 
to be exact. Considering cost of material based on 
average life, maintenance labor, capital equipment and 
supplies, the total annual flooring cost per 1,000 square 
teet for nylon carpet came to $541.81. For terrazzo— 
only $245.45. Economy that's beautifully rare in these 
times. We'll be happy to send you details of the study, 


change, so the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers commissioned the El Paso archi- 
tectural firm of Foster, Henry, Henry 
and Thorpe to design a facility adjacent 
to the new PX which would centralize 
shopping on the sprawling military post. 

Since the Corps of Engineers was 


concerned with energy savings, construc- 
tion costs and maintenance of materials 
used in the facility, the architects initi- 
ated a “Life Cycle Cost Study” to deter- 
mine the optimum construction methods 
and materials available. Some 200 possi- 
ble construction “subsystems” were pre- 
pared which included such factors as 
maintenance, energy savings and cost. 
The life cycle was set at 15 years by a 
computer which processed available data 
and projected the different cost for each 
system over a 15-year period. The archi- 
tects then sclected the system with the 
best combination of cost and benefits. 

The new facility, slated to be com- 
pleted by Sept. 1, 1978, will accommo- 
date food shopping, food preparation and 
storage functions in one 125,850-square- 
foot structure—a long, simple building, 
closed to the sun, with a surrounding 
lawn and a landscaped parking lot and a 
backdrop of desert mountains. Estimated 
cost is $4.4 million. 
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МсА!!еп Southwestern Bell 
Headquarters Planned 


The architectural firm of Rehler, 
Vaughn, Beaty & Koone, San Antonio, 
has designed a new headquarters build- 
ing for the McAllen District of South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in McAllen 
to accommodate operations for the South 
Texas Valley region. Upon completion 
in December, 1978, the cast-in-place con- 
crete and glass structure will contain 
50,172 square feet of usable space on 
four levels. 

Public and commercial functions as 
well as a phone center will be located at 
the street level, with the upper three 
levels designated as administrative of- 
fices. A lounge on the second story will 
be open to the central circulation core 
of the three upper levels, with an 8 ft. 
by 40 ft. skylight at the top of a three- 
story enclosed atrium. 

Clímatic variables such as the intense 
South Texas sun and mild winter condi- 
tions were important factors in the de- 
sign evolution of the building. Thus, 
considerations included site orientation 


McDonouch 


and shading treatment. Program criteria 
included expanses of glass sufficient for 
natural light and spatial amenities. 

The exterior utilizes deep cantilevered 
overhangs and recesses to shield peri- 
pheral glass areas at the south, cast and 
west elevations. Using insulated reflec- 
tive glass over single tinted glass is ex- 


Q 


pected to reduce mechanical equipment 
installation costs by approximately 25 
percent while reducing solar transmis- 
sion and heat loss by 40 percent. Further 
shielding from severe sun exposures in 
early morning and late evening hours 
will be achieved by the use of reflective 
venetian blinds for some glass wall areas. 


Prestressed & Precast Concrete Products 
Rock Products 
Quick-Lime and Hydrated Lime 
Concrete 
Asphaltic Concrete 
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McDonough Brothers Incorporated 
Rt. 2, Box 222 

IH 10 at Beckman Rd. 

San Antonio, Texas 78229 

(512) 696-8500 
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Plans Unveiled 
for Harris County Jail 


Architects have unveiled plans for the 
new $37 million Harris County (Hous- 
ton) jail, ап 850,000-square-foot facility 
which will feature modular interior con- 


struction, stand 13 stories high and ulti- 
mately house nearly 4,000 inmates. The 
principal architect-engineer on the proj- 
ect is Bernard Johnson Incorporated of 
Houston, with John S. Chase serving as 
associate architect. 

Now in the final design stages, the jail 


will initially contain a basement and 
eight finished floors. The four top stor- 
ies will be left in a "shell" condition 
for future expansion. The facility's initial 
capacity will be approximately 2,400 in- 
mates, and completion of the four upper 
levels will bring the final capacity to 
3,950. 

The building is designed to take maxi- 
mum advantage of modular construction 
techniques. Inmates will be housed in 
single occupancy, four-person or twenty- 
four-person rooms. Four-person rooms 
can easily be converted to single occu- 
pancy rooms through the addition of 
dividing partitions. 

A number of energy conservation 
measures have been incorporated into 
the building's design, including a heat 
recovery system which uses radiant heat 
from hot wastewater to preheat incom- 
ing water; pre-cooling of incoming air 
by mixing it with exhausted air condi- 
tioned air in a heat exchanger; and a 
variable volume air control system which 
reduces energy consumption by supnly- 
ing the exact amount of air condition- 
ing/heating required by each area of the 
facility. 


The Clegg/Austin Collection. 


Clegg/Austin makes the furniture 
designs of Knoll, Herman Miller, 
Lehigh-Leopold, Steelcase, Probber, 
and a.i. available 10 Austin and other 
Texas architects 
Every product is backed by extensive architects to attain the utrnost in func- 


and competent services for the profes- 
sional: Budget Preparation, Research 
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and Sample Library, Procurement and 
Expediting, Receiving. Warehousing, 
Delivery and Installation and follow up 
service 

Clegg/Austin. Working with Texas 


tional beauty and design 
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“Two Post Oak Central" 
Planned for Houston's 
Loop 610 


Planned for City Post Oak (off Loop 
610 inside the Houston corporate limits) 
is а 24story office tower designated 
"Two Post Oak Central'—a 429,000- 
square-foot, parallelogram-shaped sky- 
craper which is the second phase of a 
multi-phase project. Designed by Rich- 
ard Fitzgerald Associates, Houston, and 
Philip Johnson and John Burgee, New 
York, the structure is ап expanded ver- 
sion of its predecessor, "One Post Oak 
Central." 


Abrupt setbacks at levels 12 and 22 
establish the form, but corners rounded 
at 45 and 135 degree angles give a 
smooth, curving definition to the struc- 
ture. (This building has qualities remin- 
iscent of the great Art Deco skyscrapers 
of the '20s and '305.) The exterior wall 
is colorfully characterized by alternating 
bands of charcoal anodized aluminum 
and silver gray dual pane glass. А 7% 
level parking facility with space for 
1,400 cars will be connected to the main 
building by a covered walkway. Twin 
pillars will embellish the lobby ertrance. 

Post Oak Central is a 17-acre devel- 
opment in the heart of City Post Oak on 
South Post Oak Road between West- 


eo 


———— 
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heimer and San Felipe. The first phase, 
completed in 1976, consists of a 24-story, 
400,000-square-foot office tower, 28,000- 
square-foot retail center and 1,450 car 
parking garage. 

The second phase is scheduled to be 
completed in fall 1978. 


with two Solar Rey collectors. 


1155 Larry Mahan Dr. 
El Paso, Texas 79925 
(915) 593-1997 


Alternative Energy Resources, Inc. 


с «анат i 
THE HIGH EFFICIENCY SOLAR COLLECTOR AT А - 
a 


DOWN TO EARTH PRICE! 


Overall dimensions — 9812" X 361/2" X 415" 

Net Collector area — 99 6 square feet 

Glazing — two sheets "water white" tempered glass 

Fully insulated back, sides and ends, all metal exterior 
Stagnation temperature measured at 350 degrees F 

Each absorber plate tested to 20096 over normal pressure 
Typical output, measured at El Paso, 18,000 BTU/panel/day 
Absorber plate fatique tested to thirty years 


Thermal performance tested in accordance with National Bureau of 
Standards procedures at New Mexico State University 


$8.40 per square foot net area F.O B. El Paso, Texas 
Complete heating and cooling system engineering services available. 
The Solar Rey water heating system is now available à 3995. 00 complete 
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Custom Designed 
Tiles and Murals. 


Lobbies 
Offices 
Fireplaces 
Kitchens 
Patios 

Baths 

Foyers 

Doors 

Living Rooms 


Unique effects created from 


your designs . . . with our 
technical experience. 


5311 SOUTH CONGRESS AVENUE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78745 
(512) 442-5609 
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RAVURA. AVANT GARDE 
ELEGANCE FROM KOHLER. 


Texas 

Distributors 

ABILENE 

Abilene Plumbing Supply Co 
734-742 South Second Street 
AMARILLO 

Clowe and Cowan, Inc 

223 West 4th Street 
DALLAS 

Triangle Supply Co 

1377 Motor Street 

EL PASO 

E! Paso Pipe and Supply Co 
6914 Industrial 

FORT WORTH 

Service Plumbing Supply 

212 Lipscomb Street 
HOUSTON 

Moore Supply of Houston/ Central 
40 Lyerty Street 

SAN ANTONIO 

Alamo Piumbing Supply Co. 
611 North Main Avenue 
Armstrong Plumbing Supply Co. 
911 Chulie Street 


Bravura. For the bold, un- 
cluttered design of contem- 
porary living. A complete 
line of newly designed fau- 
cets and fittings. Scaled to 
accentuate the decor of 
today's sophisticated bath 
and powder room. 

Bravura. Sleek arid dis- 
tinctively modern. A crea- 
tive blend of imaginative 
designs and Kohler crafts- 
manship. Choose from a 
selection of four lustrous 
finishes — satin or polished, 
24 carat gold electroplate 
or chromium. 

Bravura. Confident and 
commanding. Newest addi- 
tion to the Kohler Faucet 
Collection. A dependable 
line of faucets for your bath 
and powder room. 

For more information 
about Kohler plumbing 

products, please 
contact the nearest 
Texas Kohler dis- 
tributor. 


BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER 
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Continued from page 26. 


paper itself and the "fast, exciting game" 
that occurs once brush has been touched 
to paper. 


San Antonio architect Thomas A. 
Pressly, Jr., has "always dabbled" in art, 
but during the last seven years, painting 
has become something of a second occu- 
pation for him. He is serious about his 
art and his architecture, yet he enjoys 
both, and finds that each complements 
the other. His work, a balance between 
realism and abstraction, has been widely 
exhibited. He has received critical ac- 
claim from such notahles as Brian O'Do- 
hery. John Canady and Millard Sheets 
and his work is part of many private 
and institutional collections, including 
those of the McNay Museum in San An- 
tonio and the Arkansas Fine Arts Center 
in Little Rock. 


Austin architect, teacher and writer 
James Coote draws for pleasure, hut his 
work has been exhibited formally, most 
recently in a showing of architectural 
drawings at the Smithsonian's National 


Museum of Design—the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum in New York. (See Architectur- 
al Desien 6/77.) His style ranges from 
precise, studied and realistic to loose and 
informal. The sketch pictured herein is 
one of a series of spontancous responses 
evoked by his Austin residence, a house 
he designed for spaciousness, light and 
low-keyed privacy and whose most ap- 
pealing qualities аге "elusive, mysterious 
and specifically dependent upon the lush 
Southern vegetation of the site." 


Craig Kennedy, of the Houston firm 
of Charles Tapley Associates, taught 
photography in the Department of Art 
at UT-Austin before stepping into the 
mainstream of architectural design. Now 
he considers his photography а diversion 
to the frustrations of architecture, an en- 
joyahle, though somewhat serious, pas- 
time. His is a straightforward approach 
which recognizes a photograph as “а 
piece of time in space.” Kennedy says 
his treatment of static subjects reflects 
his architectural training, but he enjoys 
photographing people more than build- 
ings. 


San Antonio architect O'Neil Ford, of 
Ford, Powell & Carson, is an eminent 
designer, known for his ability to inject 
natural warmth and regional identity into 
his design. To most observers, his archi- 
tecture is his art. However, we are priv- 
ileged to publish herein an early etching 
by Ford which reflects an unexploited, 
natural ability we suspect is shared hy 
many architects. 


Bruce Duderstadt, of San Antonio, was 
trained to be an architect and formerly 
worked in the office of Ford, Powell & 
Carson. Currently, however, he devotes 
his full-time energies to his art—hand- 
tufted rugs and wall hangings. His work, 
which has been exhibited widely, usually 
is commissioned for particular spaces. 
Avoiding mere applied decoration. Dud- 
erstadt attempts to complement the archi- 
tecture in which his work is to exist. А 
few examples of collections in which his 
work appears include: National Bank of 
Commerce, San Antonio: USAA Insur- 
aoce Company. San Antonio; Student 
Union Building, UT-Austin; aod Texas 
Society of Architects Headquarters, Aus- 
tin. 
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OAK LAWN PLAZA / 308, 
1444 OAK LAWN AVE., 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 

(214) 744-1269 


LOS ANGELES: 
690 N. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
(213) 657-3752 

(213) 657-1051 


SEATTLE: 

R. Devid Adams, 

222 First Ave. South, 
Seattla, Washington 98104 
(206) 622-5325 


DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN NATURAL TERRA COTTA end 


and UNUSUAL FIGURES CARVEO IN SANDSTONE TERRA 
COTTA TRAVERTINE MARBLE and BRONZE 


WHITE GLAZED URNS, VASES and PEDESTALS, FOUNTAINS 
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їп the News 


Garvin 


Associate Dean 
Appointed 


The Texas Tech University College of 
Engineering has announced the appoint- 
ment of W. Lawrence Garvin, nationally 
recognized architect and planner, as as- 
sociate dean of architecture. 

Garvin was also named chairperson of 
the Division of Architecture and profes- 
sor with tenure in that division, succeed- 
ing Nolan E. Barrick, who has served as 
chairperson since 1953. Barrick is re- 
turning to full-time teaching. 

Garvin has been coordinator of physi- 
cal planning for nine campuses of the 
University of California since 1973. He 
also has worked in planning for the 
Harvard Medical School and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT). 
He was on the faculty of the Clemson 
University School of Architecture and 
has been an architect in private practice. 

He holds degrees from Washington and 
Lee University, where he earned a hach- 
elor of science degree in physics; from 
Ohio State University, where he was 
granted a bachelor's degree in architec- 
ture; and from MIT, which awarded him 
4 master's degree in architecture. 

Garvin is professionally certified by 
the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards and is a registered 
architect in California, Massachusetts, 
Ohio. South Carolina and West Virginia. 

Garvin's appointment became effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 
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Theater Historical 
Society Conclave 


The presentation of a study of a pro- 
posed performing arts district for down- 
town San Antonio will highlight the 
annual convention of the Theater His- 
torical Society of America to be held 
July 15-17 in San Antonio, 

Funded bv a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts and matching 
funds from the city of San Antonio, the 
study proposes the adaptive reuse of 
seven downtown theaters—mainly ornate 
presentation houses of the 1920s— which 
represent the output of some of the best 
known theater architects of that era. 

The study was compiled by urhan re- 
newalists, conservationists and supporters 
of the performing arts in the San An- 
tonio area. Principal consultants engaged 
to study the proposal are: Brannigan- 
Lorelli Associates, Inc, New York; 
Lebensold, Affleck, Nichol, Hughes, 
Khosla, Toronto; and Ford, Powell and 
Carson, San Antonio. 

The three-day conclave will also in- 
clude guided tours of the city’s historic 
theaters, where participants will have the 
opportunity to photograph and study the- 
ater interiors, share programs on theater 
architecture and conservation, view 
archives and hear theater organs. 


Construction Costs 
Increase 


The cost of construction materials and 
labor increased an average of 10.4 per- 
cent during a twelve-month period, Mc- 
Graw Hill Information Systems reports, 
significantly more than the 6.2 percent 
rise reported a year earlier. 

The information, released by Mc- 
Graw-Hill's Dodge Building Costs Serv- 
ices Department and covering the twelve- 
month period ending September 1977, is 
based on a semi-annual survey of build- 
ing trades unions, contractors and mate- 
rials suppliers in 183 cities in the con- 
tinental United States. 

The jump in costs was attributed in 
large measure to the rapidly rising costs 
of building materials, with the greatest 
cost increases in lumber and plaster, fol- 
lowed by brick and cement. Geographi- 
cally, cost hikes were highest in the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states, where the increase was 12.6 per- 
cent. The smallest hike, 9.4 percent. was 
reported in the southeastern and south- 
central states. 


Weathering” 
For Sale... 


BLEACHING 
OIL 


A natural Driftwood 
Gray for shingles, 
siding, clapboards. 


Cabor's Bleaching Oil, when ap- 
plied to untreated wood sur- 
feces, imparts a "агі моод" 
groy іп but a few months... 
on efect ordinarily found only 
in seocoast crecs offer years 
of exposure to salt cir, Trouble- 
free protection and beouty, 


Cabot's Stains of Houston 


2520 Drexel Drive 
P.O. Box 27164 


Houston, Texas 77027 


PHONE 
Jim Mulvey 
713/622-7042 
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Des Taylor Installed As 
CACE Chairman 


TSA Executive Director Des Taylor 
was formally installed as a member of 
the Board of the American Institute of 
Architects and as chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Architectural Component Execu- 
tives (CACE) in ceremonies Dec. 9 in 
Washington, D.C. He will serve as AIA 
Director, ex-officio, for two years, con- 
current with his term аз CACE chair- 
man. 

Taylor has becn TSA Executive Direc- 
tor since 1972, and is an honorary mem- 
ber of both the Society and the Austin 
Chapter. Before coming to TSA, he was 
executive director and legal counsel for 
the Waco Chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors. He has prior ex- 


houston showroom 
IS NOW open. 


ote today is practicality, but 
Nith a flair. provide both 
тте martin mo 
systems. visit our showrooms 
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perience as a contract administrator, 
attorney, and radio announcer. 

He is a member of the Commercial 
Panel of the American Arhitration Asso- 
ciation, the American and Texas Bar 
Associations, and the American and Tex- 
"Addco 76" Formica Clad Cabinets as Societies of Association Executives. 
*Stock Modular Line- Before his election as chairman of 
л A ibo CACE, he was a regional director. 
Residential & Commercial. Also installed during ceremonies in 

Washington, D.C. were: 1978 President 
Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA, of Honolulu, 
Hawaii; first vice president (president- 
2 1 С° elect) Ehrman B. Mitchell Jr., FAIA, of 
Philadelphia; three national vice presi- 
MILLWORK & DISTRIBUTING CO. dents, Herbert Epstein, FAIA, of Brook- 
lyn Heights, N.Y., Sarah P. Harkness, 
of Cambridge, Mass. and Charles E. 
Schwing, FAIA, of Baton Rouge, La.; 
and the Institute's treasurer, Joseph F. 
Thomas, FAIA, of Pasadena, Calif. 
Circle 19 on Reader Inquiry Card 
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Area 915-533-6873 
3100 Durazno - ЕІ Paso, Texas 
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Moduspan space-frame system lets your buildings soar al- 
most as far as your imagination 

Because Moduspan eliminates the need for welded steel 
trusses that restrict building design 

Instead Moduspan employs lightweight, standardized 
modules. A simple nut and bolt construction. And random 
supports and overhangs in two directions 

As a result, there's almost no limit to the variety of 
modular configurations you can use on roofs, 
walls and specialty designs 

But Moduspan isn't just beautiful. It's also 
practical 

Moduspan virtually eliminates on-the-job 
delays caused by waiting for custom designed 
fabrications 

It also makes the attachment of such auxil- 
агу items as light fixtures, sprinklers and 
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TURN A SHOPPING MALL INTO A CATHEDRAL 


Houston, Texas 77020 
Phone (713) 675-3261 


glass simple because the entire structure is made up of 
Unistrut channels 

And Moduspan components are available in both 4’ and 5’ 
systems and six durable colors 

Moduspan. The space-frame system that can make some 
of your wildest dreams come true 

For more information write your local Unistrut Service 
Center 


MODUSPAN 
CORPORATION 


UNISTRUT GULF 


1212 Hato Street 


UNISTRUT TEXAS 


3315 East Randoi Mill Road 
Artingion, Texas 76011 
Phone. (817) 261-3691 
Wats: (800) 792-2214 


The Май at Columbia. Maryland. Owners. The Rouse Co. Columbia, Maryland. Architects. Cope, Linder and Waimsiey, Phüadeiphia, Pa 
Genera! Contractors. The Whiting Turner Contracting Co, Towson, Baltimore. Maryland 
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Seminar to Focus 
on Border Architecture 


"An Exploration of a Common Leg- 
acy," a conference on architecture along 
the Texas-Mexico border sponsored by 
the Texas Historical Commission, will be 
held Jan. 20-21 in McAllen. 

Recognizing the unique cultural and 
architectural heritage of the Rio Grande 
Valley, the Texas Historical Commission 
organized the seminar to focus on the 
common bond of that heritage between 
southern Texas and northern Mexico. 


residence in Dallas, 
Leon Chandler, architect 
Another job by Roach Paint Co 


SINCE 1934 


Hoach: Paints for the 
Professional, 


So when you specify paints, specify Roach. Paints for the 
Professional. And don't forget the special Architect's Hot Line. 
Just Phone (toll-free) 800-492-6766. 


PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Phone (214) 748-9421 + 1306 River Street 


Seminar topics will include: state, fed- 
eral and private sources of preservation 
funding, the architectural and cultural 
history of both sides of the border, folk- 
lore, revitalization of the Valley's eco- 
nomic centers and the economic and 
architectural future of the area. 

The conference is funded by grants 
from the Texas Commission for the 
Humanities and Public Policy, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Texas Historical Foundation. 

Persons interested in participating in 
the conference can obtain more informa- 


DALLAS, TEXAS 75202 
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tion by writing: Border Conference, Tex- 
as Historical Commission, P.O. Box 
12276, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 
78711. Hotel reservations should be 
made directly to the La Posada Motor 
Hotel, the site of the seminar, 113 N. 
Main, McAllen, Texas 78501. Telephone: 
(512) 686-5411. 


City National Bank, Austin. 


Energy Conservation 
Award 


An Austin bank which has been part 
of a Federal Energy Administration 
(FEA) retrofit study since 1975 was 
awarded an FEA Conservation Merit 
Award in December for cutting its elec- 
tricity consumption 30 percent since the 
beginning of its role in the nationwide 
study. 

Conducted by the Austin firm of Ham- 
Mer Consulting Engineers under contract 
with the FEA, the study focused on find- 
ing ways to decrease the energy consump- 
tion of Austin's City National Bank as 
part of a national energy management 
program (see Texas Architect, March/ 
April 1976). The engineering firm chose 
the bank as a subject for the project be- 
cause of its fairly recent construction 
(1971) and the fact that it bad still been 
built before energy conservation became 
а serious national concern. 

The bank's energy conservation pro- 
gram began with phase I, which ranged 
from simply turning off unnecessary 
lights to reducing the hot water tempera- 
ture in the building by 10 to 15 degrees. 
Phase II of the project. in which the 
bank is now involved, consists of expand- 
ing the use of timing devices to turn off 
air blowers at night and dampers to cut 
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the flow of air to unused areas of the 
building. 

Bank officials estimate that total sav- 
tags from both phases of the project will 
amount to more than $300,000. savings 
realized, they point out, without sacrific- 
ing the comfort of building tenants and 
clients. 

The building, designed by Page, South- 
erland, Page of Austin, received a TSA 
Design Award in 1972, 


Preservation Award 


The San Antonio Conservation Soci- 
ety has received the nation’s highest 
award for outstanding accomplishment 
in historic preservation for 1977. 

Ihe Louis du Pont Crowninshield 
Award, which includes a trophy and a 
*1.000 cash prize, was presented to the 
group at the annual mecting of the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation 
lust October. 

The San Antonio society, founded in 
1924. is one of the oldest nonprofit his- 
toric preservation organizations in the 
nation. Among its achievements are the 
restoration of a Franciscan mission com- 
plex, rehabilitation of structures as part 
of the “River Walk” along the downtown 
San Antonio River, restoration of nu- 
merous historic houses, promotion of his- 
toric district zoning and sponsorship of 
the annual citywide celebration, “A Night 
in Old San Antonio.” 


Hevesy Medal 
Awarded 


Dr, Richard E. Wainerdi, PE, senior 
vice president of  3D/International 
(30/0, has been awarded the 1977 
Hevesy Medal for exceptional contribu- 
tions in radioanalytical chemistry. The 
award was presented at the International 
Conference on. Nuclear Methods in En- 
vironmental and Energy Research at the 
University of Missouri. It was named 
i bonor of Nobel Laureate George 
Hevesy, a pioneer in nuclear analytical 
chemistry. 

Dr. Wainerdi received the medal for his 
work in nuclear activation analysis lead- 
ing to the first automated computer-con- 
trolled system for detecting trace ele- 
ments. His research has been applied to 
Ihe study of trace elements in diseases 
ind trace element patterns in predicting 
volcanic eruptions. 
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A pioneer in the field of nuclear ac- 
tivation analysis at Texas A&M, Dr. 
Wainerdi recently left the posts of asso- 
ciate vice president for academic affairs 
and director of the Center for Energy 
and Mineral Resources there to accept 
his present position at 3D/I. 


DOE Awards 
Solar Energy Grants 


The U.S. Department of Energy 
(DOE) has joined with La Quinta Motor 
Inns, Inc., San Antonio, to commit over 


$1 million to the installation of solar 
energy systems in 11 La Quinta Motor 
Inns currently under development. 

As part of the National Solar Heating 
and Cooling Demonstration Program, the 
DOE awarded grants totalling $559,000 
to the lodging chain. La Quinta will pro- 
vide $513,000 to help fund the project, 
which will involve the development of 
solar energy systems to supply domestic 
hot water for motor inns in Alabama, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Utah, Neva- 
da, Tennessee and Texas. 

The first and most extensive project 
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Coatings For Every 
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Masury manufactures paint for the quality conscious architect and 


knowledgeable painting contractor and maintenance engineers. 
It's for this reason Masury products are great for commercial and 
industrial use. Whatever your painting, look to Masury dealers 
first for the right products. 


MASUR-OIL: Quick Drying Floor and 
Gym Finish— great for Flagstone, 
Wood, Masonry. Clear Epoxy Coating 


NAVY TOUGH: Floor & Deck Enamel 
— interior or Exterior Wood or Concrete 
Floors—Battleship Tough 


RUST NO MORE: The everywhere 
enamel on wood or metal. Thousands 
of uses 


WATER CURE: Waterproofing 
Masonry paint. Stops hydrostatic water 
pressure—above or below grade 


COSMO SPAR: The varnish that won't 
tarnish—On fine woods or abused 
surfaces. Extra pale, clear 


Texas Masury Dealers 


Ardens of Amarillo 
2801 Hobbs Street 
Amarillo, Texas 79109 
(806) 355-9981 


Lochwood Paint Center 
11525 Jupiter Road 
Dallas, Texas 75218 
(214) 328-1597 


South Texas Lumber and Supply 
P.O. Box 989 

Harlingen, Texas 78550 

(512) 423-9230 


Herring Price Lumber Co 
P.O. Box 1669 

Laredo, Texas 78041 
(512) 723-3664 
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approved by DOE involves a solar en- 
ergy system which will supply hot water 
and heat the rooms of a La Quinta Mo- 
tor Inn in Salt Lake City, Utah. Com- 
pletion is expected to be in late spring. 
1978. 


San Antonio 
Congress Set 

Coretta Scott King, Stewart Udall, 
Felix Candela, and Paul Goldberger will 
be among the participants in the Fourth 
International Congress of Religion, the 


TYPICAL STEP ARRANGEMENT 


What else but granite can take 38 years of wear and weather without fading, 
staining, or showing measurable wear? That's what made Cold Spring granite 
the ideal choice for the Banker's Life Insurance Building when it was built in 
Des Moines, lowa, in 1939. And thal same unique combination of beauty and 
unsurpassed durability make it ideal for today's floors, facades, core walls, 
steps, malls and walkways — wherever you need maxi- 
mum durability that's virtually maintenance-free. 


For more information, plus a free copy of our 16-page, 
full color catalog showing all 18 Cold Spring colors avail- 
able, call toll free 800-328-7038. in Minnesota, call (612) 
685-3621. Or write to the address below 


Cold Spring Granite Compa 
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Granite. 


Tough enough to take the 
thunder of 10 billion feet. 
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Arts, Architecture and the Environment 
scheduled to meet in San Antonio from 
May 26-30 and for a weck in Mexico 
beginning May 31. 

The Congress will bring approximate- 
ly 1,000 religious leaders, artists, archi- 
tects, scholars and environmentalists to- 
gether in San Antonio to consider the 
“Rehirth of Imaginative Vision.” Previ- 
ous Congresses have been held in New 
York/ Montreal, Brussels and Jerusalem. 
The Congresses have been held every 
four or five years since 1967. 

Coretta Scott King will be the key- 
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202 South 309 Avenue. Cold Spring, MN 56320 


note speaker. American architect Wil- 
liam Conklin and Spanish architect Felix 
Candela will be featured in the architec- 
ture forum. Paul Goldberger, architec- 
ture critic for the New York Times, will 
speak at a special luncheon May 29. 
Plans also call for Paolo Soleri to present 
a special seminar on his Arcosanti proj- 
ect in Arizona. 

Former Secretary of the Interior, 
Stewart Udall, and Indian activist and 
author Vine De Loria will participate in 
a forum on the environment. They will 
be joined by Hazel Henderson, co-direc- 
tor of the Princeton Center for Alterna- 
tive Futures. 

Theologian John Dillenberger will 
deliver a major address on religious in- 
fluences on the arts in America and will 
be joined in this discussion by theologians 
from the United States, Canada, and 
Latin America. A highlight of the five 
day meeting will be an ecumenical wor- 
ship service at Trinity University May 
28. 

Distinguished scholars, architects, reli- 
gious thinkers, art historians and political 
leaders will hold seminars throughout 
the mecting as the Congress deals with 
the role of religion, the arts and archi- 
tecture in creating a more humane soci- 
ety around the world in keeping with 
environmental realities. 


News of Firms 


Powitzky Associates, Architects and 
Planners, has announced the expansion 
and relocation of its office to the Fair- 
mont Office Park, 4620 Fairmont Park- 
way, Pasadena 77504. Telephone: (713) 
487-4485. 

Paul D. Hoag, former staff architect 
at the Architects Collaborative in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has joined the firm of 
Golemon & Rolfe, Architects, as a lead 
design architect. 

Planning, Design, Research Corpora- 
tlon, Houston, a firm specializing in the 
planning and design of commercial inte- 
riors, has announced the appointment of 
М. Stuart Nimmons as vice president, 
and Joe Barbaria as manager of produc- 
tion. Both were formally principals in 
the interior architectural firm of Ufer, 
Nimmons & Barbaria, Inc. 

Paul E. Martin and Hossein Oskouie 
{both formally with S. I. Morris Asso- 
ciates, Houston) have announced their 
association and the formation of Urban 
Architecture, a firm offering building 
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and interior organizational design to the 
commercial industry. Urban Architec- 
ture design facilities are located at 1775 
Saint James Place, Houston 77056. Tele- 
phone: (713) 627-3620. 

Kenneth M. Nuhn, senior partner in 
the firm of Page Southerland Page, Ar- 
thitects and Engineers, with offices in 
Austin, Dallas, Houston and Corpus 
Christi, has been named regional repre- 
sentative to the 1978 National Commit- 
tee on Architecture for Health, an AIA 
professional committee in Washington, 
D.c. 

Houston architect R. Bruce Simmons 
has announced the formation of the firm 
Simmons Associates, Architects, with of- 
fices located at 7000 Regency Square 
Blvd., Suite 140, Houston. Telephone: 
(713) 781-6500. 

Sam A. Listi and George W. Outlaw 
have announced the formation of Listi/ 
Outlaw, Architects and Planners, with of- 
fices located at 2627 North Loop West, 
Houston. Telephone: (713) 869-3363. 

Architect/ Photographer Richard Payne, 
of Houston, has announced the reloca- 
tion of his office to 4200 Westheimer, 
Suite 217, Houston 77027. Telephone: 
(713) 961-0625. 

Coffee and Crier, Architects апа 
Planners, of Austin, has announced the 
appointment of Amanda S. Machlan as 
an interior designer for the firm's proj- 
ects. 

David W, Green has joined the Dal- 
las firm of Acoustic Design Associates as 
а consultant in architectural acoustics. 
He is a registered architect in Texas 
with experience including several years 
with consulting firms in Austin and 
Houston and with the architectural firm 
of Ford, Powell & Carson in San An- 
tonio. 

Koetter Tharp Cowell & Bartlett, 
Architects and Planners, Inc., of Hous- 
ton, has announced these additions to its 
staff: Ray Whitlow, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota with a bache- 
lor's degree in architecture, as an archi- 
lect intern; David Standard, a graduate 
of Louisiana State University with a 
bachelor's degree in architecture, as an 
architect intern; Robert Dech, a gradu- 
ate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute with 
bachelor's degrees in architecture and 
science, also as an architect intern; and 
Ronald К. Burke аз an architect and ur- 
ban designer. 

Richard L. Kreutz, formally a general 
partner with Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
ril, Architects and Engineers, has joined 
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3D/ International (3D/I) as vice presi- 
dent. He will direct major international 
projects for the Houston-based architec- 
tural, engineering and project manage- 
ment firm. 


Exhibition 

The fifty-first annual meeting of the 
Midwest Health Congress will feature an 
Exhibition on Architecture for Health 
March 20-22 in Kansas City, Mo. Proj- 
ects to be exhibited will include new 
hospitals, long-term care facilities, health 


... ABOUT OFFSET PRINTING 
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centers, diagnostic and treatment centers, 
medical laboratories, doctors office build- 
ings and clinics. 

Attendance at the three-day exposition 
and conference is expected to be 6,000 
to 7,000 persons from Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wyoming 
and lowa representing hospital adminis- 
trators, boards of trustees, planning agen- 
cies, architectural firms and hospital per- 
sonnel, 

Persons who wish to exhibit health 
care projects should contact Raymond 
I. Hueholt, of Smith-Voorhees-Jensen 
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Computer Support Equipment 


Computer Environments, Inc., represents a complete line of computer support 
equipment in Texas including raised access panel flooring by Besco, packaged 
environmental modules by Pomona Air, Inc., Halon 1301 Systems by Walter 
Kidde’, Inc., and door access control systems by Schledge Electronics, Inc. 


Computer Environments, Inc. 
1428 Slocum, Dallas, (214) 744-5533 
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Don't let our 58 years of 
experience scare you ... 


We have contemporary ideas we want 
to share with you. Let us help you save 
fime and money with your office furni- 
ture specifications! 


Wilhide Incorporated 


Dusiness Interior Consultants 
2107 Main Street Dallas, Texas 75201 214/748-3314 
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Associates, 1040 Fifth Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa 50314. Interested persons can also 
phone (515) 288-6765 for more informa- 
tion. 


Housing Starts Increase 


The seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of housing starts nationwide in October 
1977 showed a 27 percent increase over 
the October 1976 rate, the National As- 
sociation of Homebuilders reports. 


The November 1977 edition of the 
Association's Economic News Notes in- 
dicates an increase of 464,000 over the 
October 1976 rate of 1,715,000 units. 


The report says the actual number of 
housing starts in October 1977 showed 
a 28.6 percent increase, up 42,600 over 
October 1976. 


News of Schools 


Texas A&M—A Texas A&M Univer- 
sity architecture student was a third- 
place winner in the 1977 National Archi- 
iectural Precast Concrete Students’ 
Design Award Program sponsored by the 
Prestressed Concrete Institute (PCI). 


Charles G. Porter received a third- 
place prize of $500 for the design of a 
seven-story apartment-commercial struc- 
ture. First place went to David E. Nes- 
tleroth, a fifth year student at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity, for his multifunctional hotel and 
transportation center design. The second- 
place prize was awarded to Oklahoma 
State University student Keith E. John- 
son for designing а shopping arcade- 
parking structure. 


The purposes of the Student Awards 
Program are to promote high quality 
architectural design and to offer practi- 
cal support to architecture students of 
exceptional merit. Participants design 
structures using architectural precast 
concrete as the primary exterior mate- 
rial and must demonstrate proper appli- 
cation, function and detailing. 


The deadline for the 1978 Student 
Awards Program is June 1. PCI will 
assist students with manufacturing or dc- 
sign considerations. Interested students 
can contact the Director of the Student 
Awards Program, Prestressed Concrete 
Instiute, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60606, for more information. 
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UT-Austin—Two new appointments 
and four reappointments to the School 
of Architecture Foundation Advisory 
Council. of The University of Texas at 
Austin have been approved by the UT 
System Board of Regents. 


New members on the advisory council 
are Joseph E. Blanton of Albany and 
Norcell Haywood of San Antonio. Reap- 
pointed to the council were Karl Kamrath 
and А. William Modrall, Jr., both of 
Houston, Edward Mok of San Antonio 
and George Pearl of Albuquerque, N.M. 
Terms expire in 1980. 


The 25-member volunteer council 
helps promote the recognition, welfare 
and progress of architecture and plan- 
ning education at UT Austin by assisting 
the dean and the architecture faculty in 
strengthening the fundamental education 
program, interest among 
professional groups and individuals in the 
challenges of architecture and planning 
education, and assisting the school in ob- 
tuning. scholarships and other financial 
support and in attracting outstanding 
high school graduates into а considera- 
tion of architecture and planning careers. 
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Artisan Lynn Ford Dies 


Artisan-craftsman Lynn Ford, brother 
of San Antonio architect O'Neil Ford, 
died New Year's Day in San Antonio at 
the age of 69, 

A native of Sherman, Ford lived and 
worked in San Antonio for the past 25 


years as a woodcarver, sculptor and lead, 
ceramic and brass artisan, with much of 
his work done in conjunction with his 
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distinctive ceramic surfaces for commercial environments 


For complete information see Sweet's Architectural and Interior Design Files or call 
Sweet's Buyline for your nearest Franciscan distributor 
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Texas Distributors 


Houston 
Master Tile Co. 
2510 McAllister 
Houston 77092 
(713) 668-2271 


San Antonio 
Monarch Tile Sales 
143 W. Rhapsody 
San Antonio 78216 
(512) 341-2521 


Austin 

Travis Tile Sales 

2834 E. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Blvd. 

Austin 78767 

(512) 478-8705 


Dallas 

American Tile Supply 
2839 Merrell Road 
Dallas 75229 

(214) 243-2377 
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brother's architectural projects. 

In 1962, Ford received the AIA 
"Craftsman of the Year” award. He had 
also been honored by the San Antonio 
Conservation Society, Trinity University 
and the University of Dallas. His works, 
including carved wooden doors, ceram- 
ics, brass and copper light fixtures and 
lead panels, are featured in homes and 
buildings and have been displayed 
throughout the state as well as in Cali- 
fornia, New York and Colorado. A book 
on Ford and his work is scheduled to be 
published later this year. 


Industry News 


Shawnee Southwest, Inc, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ray David 
Kanter as MoHawk carpet contract spe- 
cialist for the Houston metropolitan area. 
Shawnee Southwest is the distributor for 
Mohawk carpet in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado and 
part of Wyoming. 


Flintkote Supply Co. has announced 
the relocation of its divisional headquar- 
ters from East Rutherford, N.J., to Irv- 
ing. Vice president and general manager 
of the division, James Shedden said the 
move was made to centrally locate oper- 
ations in the growing markets of the 
Southwest. 


Structural Stoneware Incorporated, an 
architectural tile manufacturer headquar- 
tered in Minerva, Ohio, has announced 
the appointment of Frank M. Davis as 
regional sales manager for Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Before joining Knox, 
Davis was employed as a factory repre- 
sentative with Miami-Carey. 


Programme Martin, a San Antonio 
based modular wall manufacturing firm, 
has announced the opening of a show- 
room at 3601 W. Alabama St., Houston. 
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Letters 


Fditors Note: Texas Architect received the following from 
lexas sculptor Ted McKinney as something of an open letter 
to architects. While it is not, obviously, a response to this issue, 
it does present an artistic viewpoint relevant to a part of this 
issue's theme: the role of art in architecture and the apparently 
fraying philosophical ties between their practitioners. 


Editor: As І observe the dramatic growth of the city of Hous- 
ton, [ am saddened by the possibility of our era being recorded 
as a time in which American architects did little or nothing for 
the synthesis of the arts. Collaboration between artist and ar- 
chitect is almost non-existent. Most of the new construction in 
Houston is void of sculpture, mosaics, murals, tiles and reliefs. 
Each time a new building is completed, I can visualize a mam- 
moth dollar sign freestanding in front of it—a stark reminder 
of what the owner and the architect really accomplished in their 
endeavor. 

As a sculptor, I believe art should be an integral part of ar- 
chitectural design, and sculpture to be the best form of art to 
use. More specifically, I think abstract sculpture is the style 
most compatible with contemporary architecture, not only be- 
cause it is the sculpture of the time, but because it's the most 
flexible, since it has the ability to complement a wide variety of 
architectural forms. But any kind of sculpture enhances the 
appeal of a building by humanizing it, and giving it an individ- 
ual identification worth a great deal to the culture of the com- 
munity. 

American architects should take a close look at Latin Amer- 
кап architects and their work. The collaboration of the artist 
and the architect in Latin America has produced monuments 
to the integration of the arts unsurpassed for their daring and 
imaginative solutions to the modern problems in the relation- 
ship between art and architecture. They have heart. They are 
concerned with the vital spiritual need in our time for a return 
to the integration of the skills of the artist and the architect. 
In Latin America, the two work together as a team and place 
great importance on their combined efforts. They face their re- 
sponsibilities with courage, imagination and competence, and 
their works reflect the richness of their past culture and a great 
confidence in the future. 

Many American architects may feel that the availability of 
good artists is a problem—that top quality work must come 
from artists with international reputations. This isn’t truc. Ar- 
chitects can look around their communities and find many rela- 
tively unknown artists who can do extremely high-quality 
work. They simply ask that they be judged on their merits and 
not their relatively unknown names. 

Many good artists would come forward in response to a 
statewide appeal for their services, and a competitive program 
with modest prizes would yield a tremendous choice of good art 
for a final selection. The number of good artists in the United 
States—and in Texas—is unbelievable, and all they want is a 
chance to show what they can do. 


Let's face it: if the architect doesn't plan for the arts in his 
architecture, who will? The interrelation of the artist and the 
architect should remain uppermost in the minds of good archi- 
tects, To ignore this concept is to fall short of the codes and 
principles of exceptional architecture. 


fed McKinney, sculptor 
Stafford 


January/February 1978 


Cuprinol. 


When it’s 
wood against 
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CUPRINOL 


STAIN & WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE 


Felix West Paints 
2339 Clovis Rd. 
Lubbock 806/763-3444 


Texas Distributors 


Inland Sales Co. 
2407 Alamo 
Dallas 214/742-7759 


Н & S Supply 
Box 2774 


Amarillo 806/376-4301 


McDonald Paint Co 
2522 Bissonnett 
Houston 713/526-4741 


Youngs Paint & Supply 
1724 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo 915/655-6931 


Bradford Paint Co 
401 Guadalupe 
Austin 512/478-6426 


illarworth 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 06001 011 


Alamo Paint & Wallpaper 
711 Culebra 
San Antonio 512/734-5101 
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Editor: The Texas Architect and Texas Monthly magazines 


Reed afford me, a displaced Texan, the opportunity to stay aware of 

"au what is happening in Texas and what my friends, associates 

and classmates are doing. (Texas Architect is much more suc- 

Si ] © tect. It was unsurpassed in quality then and has been improv- 

This review is significant not just for its delineation of the 

( ! 2 l country. This is undoubtedly one of the best issues since I have 
ommercia reactivated my subscription. 


cessful by its simple, clear-cut approach to the subject matter.) 
Your Working with Jim Pfluger during the 60's, I became aware 
of the work effort involved in putting together Texas Archi- 
ing ever since. The November/ December 1977 issue on Health 
Care Design exemplifies this quality. 
т or state of the art in Texas but also for what the future of the 
health care marketplace holds for architects throughout the 
Wallcoverings | 2 
Kirkham, Michael & Associates 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Reed carries it all . . . wallcoverings in 
suedes, burlaps, fabrics, metallics, grass- 
cloth and flexwood. Vinyls and fabrics. 
All in an endless variety of textures and 
colors. Only the world's finest designers 


and manufactures are represented by 
Reed. 


But in addition to our complete wall- 
covering lines, we offer many special 
services designed to help the professional 
specifier. Services like local contract rep- 
resentatives; local warehousing for 
prompt delivery; full-line showrooms; 
and toll-free telephone assistance. 


So contact Reed... 
We make it easy to specify 
wallcoverings. 


Reed Wallcoverings 


HOUSTON DALLAS 

3111 South Post Oak Rd. 1625 Stemmons Frwy. 
Houston, Texas 77056 Dallas, Texas 75207 
(713) 622-6911 (214) 747-9011 

(800) 392-3584 (800) 492-6454 


DRESSED LUMBER 
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The Attractive Alternative 


Alenco Replacement Window Systems 


If your assignment is the restoration, renovation, or 
modernization of an older building, Alenco aluminum 
replacement windows can be The Attractive Alternative 
for you. 

Alenco solves the replacement window problem with 
an aluminum window replacement system that offers 
complete design flexibility while adding the desired at- 
tractive look. 

Developed through more than 27 years of experience 
in design and manufacture of aluminum residential and 
architectural windows, the Alenco svstem is a proved 
method for renovating yesterday's buildings. 


Shown above: Miner Hall, Texas A & M University, 
after installation of Alenco Series 950 projected replace- 
ment windows 


ALENCO 


Quality Aluminum Windows for 2? Years 
A subsidiary of Redman Industries, Inc 


P. O. Box 3309 
Bryan, Texas 77801 


713/822-0121 


Alenco windows are equally adaptable to wood, ma- 
sonry, or steel construction. Their stacking feature per- 
mits freedom in design and component arrangement. 
Your selection is varied: single-hung, double-hung, pro- 
ject, borizontal rolling, fixed glass, and pancls—all custom- 
fitted for economical installation. 

Finishes include aluminum mill, bronzc, white, ano- 
dized, and duranodic. All are available with insulating 
glass for energy conservation, comfort, and quiet. 

Talk with Alenco and see how Alenco windows can 
be The Attractive Alternative for you. 


ac n t Бн ин tud. ИЕ жа oe S 


(Clip and mail today} 


Mr. David Fenner, Sales Manager 
ALENCO 


Alenco Architectural Division 
Bryan, Texas 77801 
| We are interested їп ALENCO replacement window systems. Please 


P. O. Box 3309 
send more information [ ] have someone contact me. 


i Name/Title | 
| Address 
| City. | 
| State ا‎ а | 
I Telephone | 
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Stanley Structures 


Stanley Structures is the new name 
for Wolco Corporation, and structures 
are our business. 


We are a Texas based firm and part 
of a company that was among the 
first in the United States to market 
precast/prestressed concrete 
products for building construction. 


This company introduced the 
double-tee and pioneered techniques 
for the manufacturing and 
construction of precast concrete 
buildings in the United States. 


In recent years, our company's 
precast/prestressed concrete 
products have enabled customers to 
build structures which express 
excellence in design and 
construction. 


Our customers are architects, 
contractors, developers, engineers, 
investors and owners. Our structures 
include motels, apartments, offices, 
schools, warehouses, industrial 
plants, and parking garages. 


Since 1976 we have been a part of 
The Stanley Works, manufacturer of 
a world famous line of tools and 
building products. 
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is Our New Name 


Stanley Structures is our new name. 
It tells you who we are and what we 


do. 


РЕ Stanley 
s> Structures 


A Subsidiary of The Stanley Works 


7503 S. Zarzamora 

P.O. Box 21146 

San Antonio, Texas 78221 
(512) 924-4471 


